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From 
The 


Edueational Center... 


PPFVNE NEXT-TO-TOUGHEST job in the world is to live greatly in a time of com- 

| placency; the toughest job is to recognize the complacency. Induced by suc- 
cess, it steals unobtrusively into the life of a society, stilling conscience, dulling 
perception. The temptation is strong to resist change, to absolutize the status quo. 
Creative energy is diverted to lesser ends with a resulting attrition of human 
resources. If the process is not halted, a whole culture may die 

Who, or what, can halt it? Complacency may be overcome by external shocks 
and by leadership from within. For the United States, whose unparalleled mate- 
rial success and power pre-eminence have tended to distort our view of history, 
the dramatic shift in the world balance of power and the surging claims of new 
nations can prove a blessing in disguise. Our future and the world’s largely depend 
on our resourcefulness in coping with these revolutionary facts. Our response to 
this challenge requires disciplined vigor guided by strong purpose. In the first 
instance, we must demonstrate this vigor and purpose in our own nation. 

The responsibility belongs to every citizen, but falls most heavily on those in 
positions of leadership. AAUW has occupied such a position from its inception. 
Organized in 1882 to unite college and university alumnae for “ practical educa- 
tional work,” it has consistently affirmed the obligation of educated women in a 
democratic society. 

This obligation has been underscored by programs of study and action to 
improve educational standards, to increase professional opportunities, and to 
provide fellowships for postgraduate training. ‘To discharge our “special responsi- 
bilities to society,’’ the membership of the Association has engaged in an expand- 
ing program to enlarge its understanding of major issues. This has subsequently 
been translated into legislative and community action. 

Kew would question the cumulative influence of AAU W in seventy-nine years. 
\t the same time, we have been no more immune to complacency than the larger 
society. Activities with only the most exotic relation to AAUW objectives 
(gourmet groups for International Relations, hat decorating for Arts) reflect the 
complacency of college graduates absorbed in what Marion Sanders has labeled 
“circular puttering.”” Program leadership content to be carried along by the 
momentum of past decisions further reflects complacency. 

Here are danger signals. By recognizing them, we can avoid that enervating 
dissipation of human resources which is the toll exacted of a smug and satisfied 
society. To banish complacency is our responsibility to the Association, but 
equally to the nation, by virtue of our claim to educational leadership. Only as 
this claim finds continuing vindication can AAU W fulfill its historic purpose and 
realize its solemn promise to “build for the future.” 
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AAUW Crusade 


New Sources 


of College Teachers 


ISTORICALLY the American system of 
higher education has had certain 
clearly recognizable purposes: The re- 
ligious, the aristocratic (the education of 
sons of gentlemen), the democratic (the 
development of ideal citizens for an ideal 
society), and the vocational. But higher 
education has now become an element in 
the balance of world power. Russia’s 
highly trained professors, liberal financing 
of education, large student population, 
well-equipped laboratories — all the means 
of scientific advancement — pose a greater 
threat than do the scientific products 
themselves. 

The modern university is now not only 
engaged in its traditional tasks of teaching 
and research. It is also involved in the doc- 
trine of national necessity, which calls 


Dr. Ritey, a Past President of AAUW and a 
member of the AAUW Educational Foundation, 
writes from the vantage point of college faculty 
and administrative experience and service on 
Federal study committees. AAUW is engaged on 
a Crusade to bring college teaching into greater 
public repute and this article is designed in sup- 
port of this Crusade. 
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BY SUSAN B. RILEY 


upon it to use its resources to aid the 


Federal Government in meeting its re- 
sponsibilities effectively. 

Yet our colleges and universities are 
inadequately prepared either to perform 
successfully their traditional functions or 
to project themselves into their new role 
The population bulge caused by the high 
birth rate during and following World 
War II has now moved up to college level. 
The increase in enrollments from now to 
1970 can be predicted on the basis of age 
groupings and ratio of college attendance, 
and beyond that date (unless there is a 
sharp birth rate drop) can be reasonably 
estimated. The result will be tremendous 
influx of students, insufficient 
and facilities, and few 
desired quality. 


housing 
too teachers of 

Whether one accepts the conservative 
figure proposed by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education of 200,000 new 
teachers required by 1970, an increase of 
almost a hundred percent, or the much 
higher figure given by the Research Divi- 
sion of the NEA, college teaching as a 
career is not attracting our better-than- 
average youth in sufficient proportion to 
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meet staffing needs. Programs designed 
to meet other problems, such as financial 
aid to students and expansion of facilities, 
result in a waste of time and money unless 
the instructional program is strong enough 
to challenge to the fullest students’ intel- 
lectual capabilities. Increasing the supply 
of fully qualified college teachers becomes, 
therefore, a task of central importance. 

multilateral rather 
than single and simple. There is merit in 


Solutions must be 


the demand for a critical appraisal of the 
graduate program, to re-evaluate some 
of the requirements that add to the ex- 
pense and time involved in securing grad- 
uate degrees, without necessarily adding 
to the knowledge and proficiency of the 
candidate. Advocates of Educational Tele- 
vision, including instruction over closed 
circuits, and of teaching machines are in- 
terested in finding ways in which more stu- 
dents can be taught without loss of qual- 
which the 


expert teachers can be used to full advan- 


ity and ways in services of 
tage. 


Many 


in terms of low salaries, their reasoning 


people see the situation solely 
being that if you are willing to pay enough 
money you can get good teachers and 

Recent however, 
that features of 
life are of equal weight and that there is a 
point at which the argument of low sala- 


enough. research, has 


shown other academic 


ries levels off and subsequently has little 
meaning. 


Last Refuge? 


What likely to 
be attracted into college teaching? For 
Harold Laski, all schoolteaching “‘is the 
last refuge of the shabby genteel.’” How- 
Mumford Jones thinks that in our 
culture “‘there is virtually no other place 
for a bookish person to go except into the 


type of person 1s most 


ard 


or lead a 
John W. 


Educational 


college or university world 

rather frustrating existence.” 
Gustad, reporting in the 
Record, July 1959, drawn a 
exact portrait of a typical college teacher: 
Highly 


has more 


intelligent; from a middle, or 
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lower-middle, class background, rarely 
from a wealthy or very poor home; with a 
preference for “intellectually stimulating 
and essentially solitary activities” and 
valuing “the independence to pursue his 
own course and in his own good time.” 
Farber and Bousfield, reporting in the 
Journal of Higher Education, Fall 1958, 
on data secured from college students giv- 
ing their reaction to college teaching, pre- 
sent findings which agree with Gustad’s. 
They note the significance of the types 
which are attracted into college teaching. 
Upper class students, they found, are not 
drawn to college teaching, since it would 
constitute a downward 
move. It does not appeal to those lower 
class and lower-middle class students bent 
on moving upward rapidly, because they 
feel they can climb faster and higher and 
with less effort in other lines. “College 
teaching recruits only from those lower 
and lower-middle class students who pos- 


socio-economic 


sess a certain intellectual endowment and 
seriousness about scholarship.” 


1 New Potential 


These comments bring out one potential 


source of the necessary increased supply 
of qualified college teachers: Intellectual 
types and socio-economic groups insuffi- 
ciently drawn on in the past. Steady 
improvement in faculty salaries, which 
bids fair to continue until respectable 
levels are reached, will cause some young 
people to give the profession initial con- 
sideration. Advantage must be taken of 
the slightest interest to press home the 
attractions of the campus-centered life: 
lor the independent, greater self-determi- 
nation and autonomy of action than found 
in most other occupations; for the cau- 
tious, security in being in a line of work in 
which unemployment figures are remarka- 
bly low; for the individualistic, a loosely- 
structured situation favoring originality 
and creativity; for the idealistic, oppor- 
tunity through research and the influenc- 
ing of students to take part in man’s 
continuing search for truth. 
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Members of a college instructional staff 
have a rare opportunity to identify stu- 
dents of unusual abilities and above aver- 
age backgrounds and persuade them to 
elect college teaching as a career. There 
is no better recruitment center than a 
classroom where the professor shows in 
his manner and attitudes that he knows 
he made a wise choice in his own profes- 
sion and has found life rich and satisfying. 


Women as a Poiential 


\s young people with superior endow- 
ments and initiative become aware that 
the university is now engaged not only 
in its traditional tasks but also in impor- 
tant negotiations with society, they may 
be attracted by some of the challenging 
opportunities now opening up through 
academic affiliations. Consultative serv- 
ices for industry and business, participa- 
lion in government activities, sponsored 
research, service abroad in connection 
with Fulbright lectureships or ICA con- 
tracts, diplomatic service — all these and 
many more lie within the accepted func- 
tions of a college professor. This new 
concept of the profession could be used 
to break the mold of middle-class appeal 
and add considerably to its prestige. 
Persons involved in recruiting college 
teachers are becoming more aware of an- 
other source not now being used to its full 
potential According to the 
1970 the ratio be- 
tween men and women workers will be 


women. 
Women’s Bureau, by 


sixty-six to thirty-four percent. Employ- 


ers, both in occupations in which women 
established and in 
areas, are looking hungrily at this one 
third of the total labor force, knowing 
that the expected increase in the number 
of jobs during the next decade will have 
to be filled largely from the pool of women. 
It would be disastrous if education should 


are already newer 


prove less far-sighted than business and 
industry and should lose its chance to 
meet its own crisis through drawing more 
heavily on a group which has already 
proved its teaching capability. 
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Many of you will recall Chancellor 
Murphy’s indictment at the Kansas City 
Convention of “the worst of all twentieth 
century irresponsibilities the dissi- 
pation and wastage of intellectual poten- 
tial and talent” and his identification of 
this wastage with the failure to use the 
talents of women, thereby putting “nearly 
fifty percent of our intellectual potential 
into vocational retirement.”” The 1956 
Conference on College Teaching, spon- 
sored by the American Council on Educa- 
that 
available aid in solving the teacher short- 
age would be greater acceptance of well 
qualified women on faculties.” 


tion, agreed “One practical and 


The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School also recog- 
nized the value of women in meeting the 
staffing problem and in its Second Report 
urged that 

Colleges and universities should overcome 

the cultural attitudes which have consigned 

women to a decided minority role in the 
ranks of higher education. resulting in an 


enormous waste of brain power and teaching 
talent 


But little is being done to check this waste 
and women continue to play a minor 
ity role in the faculties of institutions of 
higher learning. On the elementary school 
level, nine out of every ten teachers are 
women; on the high school level, the pro- 
portion of men is slightly higher. But on 
the college level, tradition has classified 
teaching as a man’s job and the proportion 
of women to men is not much better than 
one in five and if areas which by custom 
are restricted to women (such as home 
economics) are excluded, it drops to one 
in ten. In Russia, however, thirty-five 
percent of faculty in all establishments of 
higher education are women, an indication 
of how our chief competitor is making 
use of its intellectual potential regardless 
of sex. 

There is another point of comparison 
between these two countries which is as 
decisive a factor in the recognition of 
women as are tradition and administra- 
tive disregard. On all educational levels, 
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Russian women, voluntarily or otherwise, 
take more advantage of their opportuni- 
ties than American women. Fifty-one 
percent of all students in higher education 
in the U.S.S.R. are women, as against 
thirty-four percent here. 

The latter figure, approximately one 
third of the college population, is a con- 
siderable drop from 1919-20, when the 
proportion of men and women in college 
in this country was exactly even. The en- 
rollment of freshman girls is now increas- 
ing, but the drop-out of women students in 
undergraduate years remains considera- 
bly higher than that of men. Women 
have received about third of the 
master’s degrees awarded in recent years, 
but only approximately one tenth of the 
doctoral degrees. Since high placement is 
not probable without a doctorate, women 
by stopping short of that achievement 
automatically exclude themselves from 
top academic posts. 


one 


that the 
low percentage of women on college facul- 


There are other indications 
ties may be caused not by prejudice and 
reluctance to challenge tradition, but by 
lack of qualified women dedicated to 
teaching. Early marriage removes some 
of our most gifted girls from consideration. 
When a young woman marries during or 
soon after leaving college, her competition 
with other workers in the area of her 
training is interrupted while her children 
are young, and when she returns to work 
she is at a disadvantage with those whose 
experience has been continuous. 
Husband-wife employment (so ably in- 
vestigated by the Association’s Associate 
in Higher Education) 


award system discourage some women 


and an uneven 


from choosing college teaching as a career. 
Often women who do secure college 
appointments are caught permanently 
on a low professorial rank by a net of 
trivia and devotion to routine, which they 
use as a justification for giving up the 
more arduous struggle for a doctorate and 
for engaging in research, scholarly writing, 
and similar activities leading to academic 
growth and recognition. 


Resurgence of Zeal Needed 


Whether women are used to any apprecia- 
ble degree in meeting the needed increase 
in college faculties is largely in the hands 
of women themselves. Their willingness 
to set long-range goals and resist the lure 
of more immediate and less demanding 
occupations, their understanding of what 
is involved in such a career as university 
teaching, and their acceptance of the 
labor and sacrifice which are an inescapa- 
ble part of it will be decisive. 

Various social attitudes have brought 
about among the young women of today 
a decline in the challenge of extraordinary 
achievement through a career. What is 
needed is a resurgence of zeal for outstand- 
ing performance by women without the 
false stimulus of competition with men. 
Women teachers and college-trained moth- 
ers can make a considerable contribution 
through directing some of our intellec- 
tually gifted girls, with capabilities for 
teaching, toward preparing themselves to 
fill those academic positions soon to be 


left vacant by older women occupants and 
those additional ones which will be needed 
to take care of a vastly increased college 
population. 
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A Report on the White House Conference 


ging Wit 


rQivHB WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE on Ag- 
I ing, held January 9 through 12, 1961, 
brought approximately 2700 delegates to 
Washington from fifty-three states and 
territories and from national organiza- 
tions interested in the problems of aging. 
A great deal of activity on Federal, state, 
and local levels preceded this conference. 
In accordance with the White House Con- 
ference law passed by Congress in the fall 
of 1958, the governors of the states es- 
tablished committees to study the needs 
of their older citizens, to make an inven- 
tory of resources serving them, and to rec- 
ommend goals to be achieved which would 
make the later years more satisfying and 
useful. 

Thus intensive fact-finding preceded 
our meetings, and many AAUW members 
served on these governors’ committees, 
conducted surveys on older persons, and 
assisted in arranging county, regional, and 
state-wide conferences to inform their fel- 
low citizens of the needs of those over 
sixty-five. Each state forwarded its recom- 
mendations to Washington prior to the 
conference and these reports, combined, 
became the basis of a comprehensive over- 
all summary. Without advance collection 
of this knowledge of needs, resources, and 
goals to be achieved, the White House 
Conference would have served no purpose. 
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h A Future 


BY OREEN M. RUEDI 


AAUW was invited by the National Ad- 
visory Committee of the Conference to 
send five delegates, a gratifyingly large 
number. The delegates, in addition to the 
Association President and the General Di- 
rector, were Mrs. Etta Engle, Pennsyl- 
vania State Division President; Mrs. 
Edith Sherrard, SEI Associate, and the 
author, your Association SEI Chairman, 
Oreen Ruedi. 

The organization of the conference, 
though seemingly complex on paper, was 
based on a rather simple theory: Each del- 
egate was assigned to one of the twenty 
sections now familiar to many AAUW 
members — “Impact of Inflation on Re- 
tired Citizens,” or for example, “‘ Health 
and Medical Care.” 

Then, within each section, delegates 
were further divided, meeting in work 
groups of thirty members or less to discuss 
state reports and to formulate recom- 
mendations to be presented at the section 
meeting a day and a half later. Next two 
or three sections of similar interests, such 
as “Social Services”’ and “‘ Family Life,” 
were combined into groups, which further 
approved the policy statements of the sec- 
tions that composed them. And finally 
the whole body of recommendations was 
received by the Plenary Session. (There 
was, however, no conference voting on 
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these recommendations at 
Session.) 

Each small group afforded an oppor- 
tunity for thorough discussion of some 
specific aspect of aging, and since each 
of our five AAUW delegates was assigned 


the Plenary 


to a different section, we gathered among 
us quite a body of information and experi- 
ences. Dr. Hawkes spoke for all when she 
remarked: 


I was impressed by the fact that so many 
people representing so many different agen 
cies, commissions, and councils were really 
concerned with the problems of that group 
of our population who are sixty-five years 
old and older. Many of these people had 
come to Washington at their own expense 
to participate in these discussions and most 
of them had come with a real sense of dedi- 
cation to the strong hope that some solution 
might be found for the difficulties facing 
the older age groups. It was the sense of the 
meetings I attended that the conference 
would be futile and time wasted if those of 
us there did not go back and put some of the 
ideas expressed to a real test. Progress in 
this area does not and should not depend 
entirely on Federal or state support, but 
on the imagination, initiative, and intention 
of those on the community level who have 
caught the spark and will tend the fire. 


Mrs. Engle words the same comment in a 
different way: 


Paramount among my impressions of the 
White House Conference on Aging is that of 
the people who were involved in it. From the 
moment when President Eisenhower wished 
us well in our deliberations, through the 
strenuous work group meetings, to the final 
Plenary Session, I recall with satisfaction 
and pleasure my encounters with men and 
women of many ages and backgrounds from 
every part of the nation. 

I think of the 


gentleman from Vermont who lightened a 


eighty-seven-year-old 


tense argument over phraseology with his 
delightful humor. His well-timed comments 
brought us back to dealing with issues rather 
than with semantics. 

When I recall the retired school principal 
who worked by my side in the work group 
and confided that many friends scurried to 
equip him with a warm wardrobe to brave 
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the cold of Washington when he traveled 


from Hawaii, as well as his laughing ad- 
mission that he was dressed so warmly he 
had been perspiring since arrival, I call to 
mind his urging us to learn to know as in- 
dividuals these older people we wish to serve. 
His thinking was another reminder that we 
never must lose sight of the fact that “‘the 
aging”’ are people, as varied as the 2700 
persons gathered in Washington with our 
only common denominator a concern fot 
America’s older citizens. 


The SEI Association Chairman attended 
the work group given the responsibility of 
formulating a statement of “Rights and 
Obligations of Senior Citizens.’ The 
charter which resulted from discussion be- 
comes, by the adoption of its reeommenda- 
tions in the section meeting, a statement 
of basic philosophy of goals for the months 
ahead. The rights and obligations of older 
citizens were put this way: 


Each of our senior citizens, regardless of 
race, color, or creed, is entitled to the right 
to be useful; the right to obtain employ- 
ment, based on merit; the right to freedom 
from want in old age; the right to a fair share 
of the community’s educa 
tional, and medical resources: the right to 
obtain decent housing suited to needs of 
later years; the right to the moral and finan- 


recreational, 


cial support of one’s family so far as is con- 
sistent with the best interest of the family; 
the right to live independently, as one 
chooses; the right to live and to die with 
dignity; the right of access to all knowledge 
as available on how to improve the later 
years of life. 


Then we noted these obligations of the 


aging: 


The aging, by availing themselves of educa- 
tional opportunities, should endeavor to assume 
the following obligations to the best of their 
ability: 


Each citizen should prepare himself to be- 
come and resolve to remain active, alert, 
capable, self-supporting, and useful so long 
as health and circumstances permit and to 
plan for ultimate retirement; 


To learn and apply sound principles of 
physical and mental health; 
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To seek and develop potential avenues of 
service in the years after retirement; 
To make available the benefits of his ex- 
perience and knowledge; 

To endeavor to make himself adaptable to 
the changes added years will bring; 

To attempt to maintain such relationships 
with family, neighbors, and friends as will 
make him a respected and valued counselor 
throughout his later vears 


The ideals embodied in this charter will 
become mere words unless they are imple- 
mented. If the older person is to be use- 
ful, to continue earning, to secure a fair 
if these 


co-operation be- 


share of community resources 
are to be realized 
tween Federal, state, and local agencies 
in providing funds for establishing, or for 
expanding, services for older citizens who 
need them is necessary. And as important 


as services is the developing of favorable 


attitudes about and toward aging. 

Mrs. Sherrard attended the work group 
studying the relationship of the national 
voluntary association to the body of pub- 


lic functions. She wrote me: 


In introducing the problems to the members 
of the work group, our discussion leader 
noted that there are some areas where non- 
governmental organizations are particularly 
well qualified to serve the aging, notably 
in setting standards for services and in chang 
ing attitudes toward the aging. Our work 
group formulated this concept as a resolution 
which emphasized the complementary na- 
ture of functions performed by government 
and by voluntary associations. (Our resolu- 
tion was later restated as part of another at 
the section meeting, but the language we 
used expresses the point I am making here 
particularly well.) After noting that, in the 
main, government’s role lies in the area of 
direct and protective services, we saw as a 
responsibility of voluntary associations “|to| 
provide the personal, human, individual, 
flexible services to the aging; [to] subserve 
initiative and research functions; |fo| dis- 
charge the educational and public policy 

directing functions; [to] provide channels 
for expressing the public conscience, and 
|to| provide opportunities for personal pat 

ticipation and involvement 
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A second resolution from this work group, 
also later restated in the section, spells 
out in an interesting way just how a na- 
tional organization can aid directly in 
developing a positive attitude toward 
aging by 
examining their retirement policies and at 
titudes and comparing them with desirable 
policies and attitudes; exploding the myths 
in respect of the aging by getting the facts 
and disseminating them through education 
and good public relations; re-establishing 
the values of honor and respect for older 
persons in family life; stressing the role of 
youth in serving the aging; encouraging local 
committees to welcome members of all ages: 
developing organizational programs which 
involve persons of all ages; developing the 
cultural and recreational uses of leisure time 
for all members, in all age groups, owing to 
the high probability of retirement as a stags 
of life 


And so we come to Dr. Tompkins, who at- 
tended a work group on “Social Services”’ 
and whose summation of the discussion is 
pertinent here. Dr. Tompkins reported a 
forceful emphasis on the use of the volun- 
teer, but, she added, the complex nature 
of gerontological problems makes it neces- 
sary for periodic refresher courses and 
retraining of even trained persons. To 
continue, in Dr. Tompkins’ own words: 


Obviously there is an even more pressing 
need for volunteers to be properly oriented 
if they are to work successfully with the 
aging. 

There was great stress also on the need for 
continuing organization of groups at the 
state and local level to see that work with 
the aging is carried on and not forgotten 

. It was agreed that while the state 
should perhaps spark efforts in the field of 
services to the elderly, there should be as 
much encouragement as possible for having 
the impetus come from the local community 
itself and represent a broad cross section of 
organizations, private as well as public, 
coming into the picture at the local level. 

The consensus of the various work groups 
concerned with social services was that social 
services should be based on a number of 
principles including the following: (1) Com- 
munity determinations so far as possible in 





terms of the actual services themselves; (2 


High priority given to services that enable 
people to live either independently or in their 
own homes; (3) The desirability of a wide 
range of social services — covering social, 
economic, physical, etc., problems; (4) The 
fact that these services should be available 
to all regardless of income, creed, race, etc. 
(5) The indispensable need for qualified 
people in these services; (6) The need for a 
continuing program of evaluation and re 
search to see how well the social services are 
doing and also to provide for the training 
of people to work in the social services. 


use of the semiprofessional volunteer of 
fers members of AAUW definite opportu- 
nities for “frontier service.” Mrs. Engk 
said it this way: 
I am convinced that those of us who at 
tended the conference returned home with 
our sense of responsibility toward the aging 
renewed. We know that to accomplish the 
fine-sounding purposes evolved at confer 
ence tables requires continuing hard work 
at the grass roots. As a fellow conferee r 
marked to me, ““When all is said and done, 
we must go home, roll up our sleeves, and 


get the job done.” We in AAUW have a 


In these work group accounts, it seems special responsibility to see that our own 


clear that the voluntary association is es- communities are aware of the needs of their 
sential. If the ideals set forth in the char- aging and to join the group which by per 


ter are to be translated into reality, the sistent effort will “‘ get the job done.” 


of the Hardware 


in Alexandria, Vir 


presented AA 
President Dr. Anna | 


Hawkes with a 


Ro< 





BY R. L. JOHNS 


The Tax Structure 


and the Schools 


rye TAX structure for the support of the 
i public schools cannot be appraised in- 
telligently without also examining our 
total tax structure for the support of all 
governmental services. Local governments, 
state governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment all levy taxes to provide services. 
Some services are provided exclusively by 
the level of government levying the taxes, 
but many services are provided co-opera- 
tively by different levels of government 
through complicated systems of intergov- 
transfers .of called 


ernmental revenue 


‘* grants-in-aid.” 

What governmental services should be 
provided, what levels of government should 
levels of 
financing should be provided, what types 
should be 
of government should levy 


prov ide those services, what 
what levels 
those 
what level or levels of government should 


of taxes le vied, 


taxes, 





Dr. Jouns is Head of the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration at the University of Flor 
ida. The data used in this article, unless other- 
wise noted, are reported in Financing the Public 
Schools, by R. L. Johns and E. L. Morphet, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. The primary sources 
of the data are various publications of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce, the U.S. Office of 


Education, and the 


ciation, 


National Education 


Asso- 
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control each and the effect on 


the economy and our chances of national 


service, 


survival and growth of providing or not 
providing these services are some of the 
major problems facing the people of the 
United States. 

We can confidently expect that demands 
for governmental services will increase, 
rather than decrease, in the future. Many 
human advances in 
technology and the urbanization of our 
society can be provided for better by the 
government than by the private sector 
of our economy. This is not a recent trend 
The German economist Adolph Wagner 
observed in 1893 that 


needs created by 


Comprehensive different 
that, 
- 42n increase 
regularly takes place in the activity of both 
the central and the local governments. 


comparisons of 
different times 
among progressive peoples . 


countries and show 


The total expenditures of Federal, state, 
the United 
States required 13.7 percent of the na- 
tional income in 1923 and 30.3 percent in 
1957. Expenditures for the public schools 
increased from 2.6 percent of the national 
income in 1923 to 3.6 percent in 1957. 
This trend of increase in governmental 


and local governments in 


expenditures has greatly alarmed many 
members of the business community. They 
charge that taxes are destroying the pri- 
vate economy 





However the evidence does not support 
this charge. The per capita national in- 
come was $792 in 1923 and $1740 in 1957 
when converted to the purchasing power 
of 1947-49 dollars. These data represent 
dollars of the same purchasing power. But 
it is charged that all of the additional 
income is required to pay the increased 
costs of government. This is not a valid 
charge, because the per capita income in 
1923 (in 1947-49 dollars), after paying 
all taxes, was $684 and in 1957 it 
$1211. 


The proportion of the national income 


Was 


allocated to regular governmental services 
has not increased at an 
Most of the 
costs has been allocated to national de 
fense. After excluding expenditures for 
national 


alarming rate 


increase in governmental 


defense, government expendi 
tures increased only from 12.6 percent of 
the national income in 1923 to eighteen 
percent in 1957. However it appears that 
heavy expenditures for national defense 
must be continued within the foreseeable 
future. Therefore expenditures for na- 
tional defense cannot be ignored as we 


plan our tax program for the future. 


LD). RING the pasl six years, numerous 


groups have made studies of increased 


needs in public school expenditure in 
the succeeding decade. These studies were 
made at different the follow- 
ing groups have recommended that public 
school expenditures be at least doubled 
in the the the 
studies were made: The National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools in 
1954, the Committee for the White House 
Education in 1955, the 
Rockefeller Report in 1958, the Killian 
Study Committee in 1959, and President 
Eisenhower's National 
Goals in 1960. 

Most 


were citizens who were not professional 


times, but 


decade following dates 


Conference on 


Commission on 


of the members of these groups 


educators. Furthermore all of these groups 
expressed the opinion that expenditures 
for the public schools could be doubled 
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within a decade without having an un- 
favorable effect on the economy. 

Let us now examine our governmental 
expenditures by level of government. A 
total of $108,674,000,000 was expended by 
all levels of government in 1957. After 
allowing for intergovernmental transfers 
of revenue, the Federal Government ex- 
pended 62.8 percent of this amount, state 
governments 12.7 percent, school districts 
11.2 percent, and all other local govern- 


ments 15.3 percent 


F 1957, ALL governments collected 
$98,859,000,000 in tax revenue. The Fed 
eral Government collected 70.6 percent 
of this total, state governments 14.7 per- 
cent, school districts 4.8 percent, and all 
other local governments 9.9 percent. The 
tax collection pattern is not the same as 
the spending pattern. However the Fed- 
eral Government occupies a dominant 
position both in spending and tax collect 
ing and it is likely to maintain that 
position. 

Let us next take a look at our revenue 
system. Of the total taxes collected in 
1957 by all governments, 37.8 percent 
was derived from personal income taxes, 
22.4 


taxes, 20.1: percent from various types of 


percent from corporation income 
sales and gross receipts taxes, 13.3. per- 
cent from property taxes, and 6.4 percent 
from miscellaneous taxes. Therefore the 
only really important types of tax are 
personal and corporation income taxes, 
sales and gross receipts taxes, and prop- 
erty taxes. 

School districts generally are permitted 
by law to levy only property taxes. Ap- 
proximately 98.6 percent of all local taxes 
collected for schools is derived from the 
property tax. The Federal Government 
derives none of its revenue from the prop- 
erty tax, state governments 3.3 percent, 
and local governinents excluding schools 
81.3 percent. School districts not only 
must obtain practically all of their local 
tax revenue from the property tax, bul 
they must also compete with other local 
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governments, who in turn are compelled 
to derive most of their local tax revenue 
from the property tax. 

This situation cannot be readily cor- 
rected by legislation authorizing school 
districts to levy nonproperty taxes, be- 
cause school districts are so organized 
that they cannot levy and collect non- 
property taxes equitably or efficiently. 
The states and the Federal Government 
can levy and collect nonproperty taxes 
much more efficiently than local govern- 
ments. This fact 
principal reasons for the increase in grants- 


has been one of the 
in-aid from central governments to local 


governments. 


Scuoot districts in most states receive 
substantial grants-in-aid from the state 
government. At the present time, for the 
nation as a whole, 40 percent of the rev- 
enue for the support of the public schools 
is obtained from state sources, 56 percent 
from local sources, and 4 percent from the 
Federal Government. Therefore the pri- 
mary source of public school support is 
the property tax, because more than 98 
percent of local school revenue is derived 
from that tax. 

Attention should be directed to the 
fact that the revenue pattern for the pub- 
lic schools varies widely among the states. 
For example, the proportion of school 
revenue derived from state sources ranges 
from 5.1 Nebraska to 78.1 
percent in Delaware and the proportion of 


percent in 


school revenue derived from local taxes 
ranges from 20.3 percent in Delaware to 
89.2 percent in Nebraska. 

Can we expect to double school reve- 
nues during the next decade if we con- 
tinue to rely on the property tax as the 
main source of school revenue? The evi- 


Table I 
PERSONAL INCOME CLASS 


FAMILY 


Under $4,000- 
$2,000 


007 
£0 SF 
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$6,000 
$5,999 $7,999 


dence is conclusive that public resistance 
to the property tax will make it impossi- 
ble to obtain a major part of the addi- 
tional revenue needed. The opposition to 
the property tax stems from a number of 
defects in this type of tax. The two princi- 
pal defects in the property tax are, first, 
that the property tax has but little rela- 
tionship to the sources of income of the 
people and, second, that the property tax 
burden is regressive in its effect. 

The ownership of property is becoming 
pay than in 
former years. For example, wages and 


less related to ability to 


salaries comprised 52.2 percent of the na- 
tional 1929 and 


In fact, wages and sala- 


income in seventy-one 
percent in 1957. 
corporate and unincorpo- 
rated business and professional income 
accounted for 90.1 percent of the national 


income in 1957. 


ries, profits, 


These sources of income 
can be taxed much more equitably by in- 
come and sales taxes than by property 
laxes 

The incidence of our total pallern of 
Federal, state, and local taxes is regres- 
sive, or proportional, in its effect on fami- 
lies with than fifteen 
thousand dollars. More than ninety per- 
cent of the families in the United States 
have incomes of less than fifteen thou- 
sand. The Tax Foundation (Allocation of 
the Tax Burden by Income Class, 1960) has 
made a recent study of this matter. The 
foundation reported on the total burden 
per family for Federal, state, and local 


incomes of less 


taxes, including taxes for social insurance 
see Table 1). 

The total tax burden is actually regres- 
sive on our lowest income families and 
does not become progressive until income 
exceeds fifteen thousand dollars per year 

The Federal 


individual income tax is 


$8,000- 
$9,999 


$10,000- 
$14,999 


$15,000 


and ove! 


24.0% 30.99 





progressive in its effect, but most of our 
other taxes are either proportional or 
regressive in their effect. The foundation 
also reported the percentage of income 
paid for personal income and property 
taxes (see Table 2). 


that Federal Aid should be used primarily 
to aid the states of least wealth, because 
the richest states had from five to seven 
times the taxpaying ability per child of 


the poorest states. 





Table 2 
FAMILY PERSONAL INCOME CLASS 


Under $2,000- 
$2,000 
Federal Individual 


Income Tax 


The property tax, which is the princi- 
pal tax used for public school support, is 
regressive in its effect, as contrasted to the 
Federal individual income tax. Since our 
total tax system is far from equitable, it 
is not surprising that the public resists 
increases in the property tax which would 
further increase the inequities already ex- 
isting in our total tax system. 

The present school revenue problem can 
be solved only by a larger use of non- 
property taxes. If our total taxing system 
is to be made more equitable, greater use 
should be made of progressive types of 
taxes, such as Federal individual income 
and corporation income taxes. 

Experts on school finance have long 
recommended extensive use of grants-in- 
aid from central governments to assist 
school districts to their financial 
problems. A generation ago, the primary 
emphasis was on the use of grants from 
central governments to equalize differ- 
ences in taxpaying ability. It was argued 
that state aid should be used primarily to 
aid the poorest districts, because the 
districts of greatest wealth had from ten 
to more than one hundred times the tax- 
paying ability per child of the districts 
with the least wealth. It was also argued 


solve 


$4,000- 
$3,999 $5,999 


6.0 
Property Taxes 5.$ } 4.1 


$6,000- 
$7,999 


$8,000- 
$9,999 


$10,000- 
$14,999 


$15,000 
and over 


7.9 7 


5 
3 3.4 


8.9 16.3 
2.8 2.1 


The need for equalization is still impor- 
tant. However it is now apparent to every 
serious student of school finance that the 
need to broaden the tax base for school 
support is probably about as urgent as the 
need for equalization. This applies to 
Federal Aid as well as state aid. In de- 
vising plans of state support, the least 
wealthy districts should receive propor- 
tionately more state aid than the districts 
of greatest wealth. Furthermore in devel- 
oping plans for Federal Aid, consideration 
should be given to giving proportionately 
greater aid to the states of least wealth, 
but all states should receive some Federal 
Aid. 

In conclusion, if we achieve a major 
breakthrough in school financing, more 
revenue must be obtained from all sources, 
Federal, state, and local. But proportion- 
ately greater increases should be obtained 
from Federal and state sources than from 
local sources. A school revenue pattern 
of fifty percent from state 
twenty-five percent from Federal sources, 
and twenty-five percent from local sources 
would make much better sense than our 
present pattern of forty percent state, 
four percent Federal, and fifty-six percent 
local. 


sources, 
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UNICEF 
and the 
African Mother 


and industrial revolu- 

took place in north- 
west Europe two hundred years ago has 
multiplied by ten or more the material 
wealth of about a quarter of the world’s 
population and hugely increased the pro- 
duction of food. ...{Now] the other 
three quarters of the world’s population 
are setting out on the same road. They 
are in a hurry and will not listen to coun- 


JHE SCIENTIFIC 
tion which 


sels of academic caution, or pessimistic 
forebodings. They need help and they will 
get it, if not from us then from others.” 
Thus spoke Professor D. V. Glass in a 
paper read before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science’s Sym- 
posium on World Food and Population at 
Cardiff, Wales, last September. 

The admission of sixteen newly inde- 
pendent African nations to the UN in the 
year 1960 not only sharply shifted the 
balance of power in the General Assembly 
but awakened the interest of the whole 
world to the economic, social, and political 
problems facing the peoples of the African 
continent. In 1961, these problems are 
likely to occupy a prominent place in UN 
deliberations. Africa’s problems are not 
new, but the intense interest the world at 


The author of this article is Deputy Executive 
Director of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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BY ADELAIDE SINCLAIR 


large is taking in them is, and, as the 
colonial era draws to an end in Africa, the 
newly independent nations, with a very 
few exceptions, are tending to turn for 
advice and assistance to the world com- 
munity as such, rather than to particular 
great powers. 

Africa has a relatively young popula- 
tion. For example, about thirty-seven per- 
cent of the population of Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Uganda are children under 
fifteen. The challenge to UNICEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, the UN 
organ particularly concerned with the 
health and welfare of the world’s children, 
is therefore immense. UNICEF aid is now 
going to thirty-two countries and _ terri- 
tories in tropical and northwest Africa 
Of the 54 million children living in these 
countries, more than live in 
areas where per capita annual national 
income is less than a hundred dollars. 

Mere poverty is not the only handicap 
the child must face from birth. Hunger 
and sickness, rooted partly in poverty 


35 million 


and perhaps even more in ignorance, are 
a constant threat. The available statistics 
on infant mortality are shocking in them- 
selves. 

Mass campaigns against malaria, tuber- 
culosis, yaws, venereal disease, trachoma, 
and leprosy account for the largest part 
of UNICEF's African work. In 


recent 
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years, however, an increasing share of 
UNICEF aid has been allocated to child 
feeding, nutrition education, and maternal 
and child health services. 

Tropical pediatrics is a relatively new 
branch of medicine. Its long-range ob- 
jective is not primarily to cure sick chil- 
dren, but to assist mothers to raise healthy 
children. Campaigns against malaria and 
the like are primarily public health enter- 
prises, though the co-operation of the 
ordinary citizen is, of course, essential. 
In undertaking to improve the nutrition 
and care of children, we are 
directly into the home and the African 
woman must be enlisted as the principal 


moving 


fighter in this campaign. 

In many places, African women are 
treated by their men as inferiors. Not 
infrequently, however, they occupy a posi- 
tion of unique importance in the village 
economy. Zahir Ahmed, of the UN Bureau 
of Social Affairs, writes of conditions in 
East Africa: 


In the past, amongst most of the tribes, 


the men were shepherds and _ warriors, 
whereas agriculture was the women’s busi 
ness. Even today, however, when keeping 
cattle has become less important, when 
hunting on the old scale is not possible, 
when intertribal peace has been established 
in many areas and when the men have lost 
their former protective functions, the posi- 
tion of women bas not been altered. For the 
cereals on which he lives, man still depends 
efforts. ... Then it is the 
women who also do all the housework, be- 
ginning with the construction of huts, the 


cleaning of milk vessels, the preparing and 


on women’s 


sewing of hides for clothing, cutting grass 
for feeding cattle, collecting and carrying 
and water... the daily 


home firewood 


and, 
of course, attending to the infants. It is {also} 


pounding or grinding of corn, cooking, 


the women who keep markets going. 


Through women’s village clubs and adult 
education centers in a number of parts of 
Africa, a grass roots effort is being made to 
instruct 
ways to improve child rearing and family 
life. This is an important part of the so- 
called “community 


young women and mothers in 


development” ap- 
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proach. And the important phase of 
community development, it is hoped, will 
be simplification of tasks the badly over- 
worked village woman must perform in 
order to give her more time to devote to 
her children. Such exhausting and time- 
consuming work as drawing water, collect- 
ing and pounding millet or 
maize can be eased by sinking wells near 
the village, building simple hearths that 


firewood, 


burn less fuel, and using communal grain 
mills. 


What To Teach 


As Dr. Marcel Autret, head of the nutri 
tion division of FAO, has pointed out, the 
money for a mill could, in 
many cases, be raised rapidly by a village, 
but “the initiative must come from the 
outside as the villagers do not even know 
that such equipment exists.” 

Once facilities have 
for teaching the African woman the rudi 
ments of child care and nutrition and once 
her work load has been lightened suffi- 
ciently to enable her to profit by such 
knowledge, the problem of what to teach 
her remains. For many of our Western 


mechanical 


been established 


notions of child care must be considerably 
modified before they. can be of any use. 

Dr. D. B. Jelliffe, who holds the 
UNICEF-supported Chair of Pediatrics 
and Child Health at the University Col- 
lege of East Africa in Kampala, Uganda, 
reports an increasing tendency to abandon 
breast feeding and substitute canned milk 
and the nursing bottle. “The bottle and 
the tin are, the tropical mother knows, 
used by others many of whose luxuries 
she envies.” 

Unfortunately the African mother does 
not have the proper facilities for sterilizing 
the nursing bottle and its contents. Dr. 
Jelliffe believes that the introduction of 
bacterial infection through bottle feeding 
is probably the principal cause of the sharp 
increase in infantile diarrhea reported by 
various hospitals in the tropics. 


Malnutrition and the dangerous gastro- 


intestinal infections that accompany it 
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seem to be the two greatest causes of in- 
fantile mortality in tropical Africa. UNI- 
CEF, in co-operation with FAO and 
WHO, has been devoting increasing en- 
ergy to the fight against a nutritional dis- 
ease of young children known as kwash- 
torkor. 

The word, from the Ga dialect, liter- 
ally denotes “the sickness of the displaced 
child,” or the sickness the first child gets 
when the second child is expected. As 
this implies, kwashiorkor usually follows 
weaning. It is caused by a deficiency of 
high quality protein in the child’s diet 
and is extremely common in_ tropical 
Africa, where breast milk may be the only 
high quality protein an infant ever gets. 

Children suffering from kwashiorkor fail 
to gain weight, suffer almost complete 
loss of appetite, and frequently develop 
vomiting and diarrhea. A skin rash often 
develops. The hands and legs may be- 
come waterlogged and swollen. Those who 
do not die of it become an easy prey 
to other diseases. 

Treatment and prevention of kwashior- 
kor are relatively simple: The child must 
be fed protein of “good biological value” 
in an easily assimilable form. Milk, eggs, 
meat, or fish will do the trick. 
Certain mixtures of vegetable proteins 
will work almost equally well. 


tender 


Diet in Africa is always centered around 
a basic staple, varying according to region 
and sometimes season, but always starchy : 
Millet, sorghum, maize, rice, manioc, 
yams, sweet potato, taro, plantain. Even 
when good protein foods are available, 
they are usually fed only to adults, or 
older children. 

A great deal of the work of UNICEF 
and other agencies is directed toward find- 
ing cheap, locally available protein foods 
or mixtures that can be safely fed to young 
children. Foods inadequate in themselves 
may be mixed to form adequate protein 
foods. Mixtures of peanut flour and mil- 
let; cottonseed flour, maize, and sorghum; 
pea flour and maize, to cite a few, have 
given very promising results in laboratory 
and field trials. A dish as simple as rice 
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and bean soup seems to provide relatively 
good quality protein. 

The next step is to find recipes incor- 
porating such mixtures that can be fol- 
lowed by the village housewife with the 
cooking facilities at her disposal. The 
Acholi tribesmen in the north of Uganda 
wean their children on preparations of 
sesame seed, beans, and millet. Kwashior- 
kor is almost unknown among the Acholi. 
Among the Baganda people of southern 
Uganda, on the other hand, kwashiorkor 
is quite common. The staple of the Ba- 
ganda is the plantain, or cooking banana, 
which they regard as nutriment par excel- 
lence. Their word for plantain and their 
word for food are, in fact, one and the 


same: Matoke. Baganda children 


are 


weaned almost exclusively on steamed 
plantain, which, while easily digestible 
and a good source of energy, is extremely 


deficient in high quality protein 


1 Protein “*Ettu”’ 


Dr. Jelliffe and his colleagues in Kampala 
are now trying to work out simple high 
protein weaning food recipes that can be 
adapted to the plantain culture of the 
Bagandas. A popular way of preparing 
matoke is as follows: Mashed plantain is 
placed in the center of a plantain leaf. 
The leaf is folded around it to form a 
packet and is tied up. A number of such 
packets are placed in a covered pot with a 
little water and steamed. The resulting 
dish is known as an ettu. 

Dr. Jelliffe’s purpose is to devise a 
simple way for Bagandan mothers to 
prepare a special packet for the young 
child that can be cooked in the family pot 
along with the others. The ettu paste for 
the young child’s packet might consist of 
mashed plantain, or sweet potato, mixed 
with red beans; a small amount of any 
available animal protein, and perhaps 
some skimmed milk powder, if that too 
is available. Sterilization would be accom- 
plished automatically in cooking and, 
since the plantain leaf also serves as the 
plate, that too would be sterilized. The 
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uneaten portion of the child’s eftu could 


be folded into the leaf again and put aside 


for later use, the plantain leaf protecting 
it from contamination. 

UNICEF program allocations to Africa 
have been rising in the past ten years and 
amounted 
last 
given only 


to almost 3.7 millon dollars 


UNICEF 
the 
country, or territory, specifically requests 


year. Since assistance is 


when government of a 
it and only when that government agrees 
to invest even larger sums of its own 
money in the project, the increase in aid 
to Africa 
the national and territorial governments 


reflects considerable credit on 


concerned. 

There is, of course, a great deal for 
UNICEF to do in Africa and the surface 
has only been scratched. To expand its 
work in Africa, UNICEF must receive the 
necessary support from African and non- 


African members of the community of 
nations alike. It also needs and, I hope, 
will receive increasing support from pri- 
vate citizens in the United States and the 
other relatively wealthy countries of the 
world. 

As for the African people themselves, 
it already has their wholehearted support, 
for, as Dr. Autret puts it: 


The African loves his children, . . . Many 
die young; if this was, until recently, ac- 
cepted as a necessary evil, it is now no longer 
the case. To be convinced of this it is suffi 
cient to see the queues of mothers eagerly 
attending clinics, hurrying to the village 
from which the tom-toms announce from 
afar the arrival of a doctor. It is enough to 
see the mothers listening to advice on the 
feeding of their children and the naive but 
sincere efforts they make in their huts to 


follow this advice. 


In ao queve at ao UNICEF health center 





Nominations for National Offices 


The Committee on Nominations wishes to 
thank everyone who submitted candidates 
or wrote supporting letters. It 
inost gratifying response which showed a 
healthy that the individual 
member can herself heard in 


Was a 


awareness 
make our 
\ssociation. 

All factors were carefully weighed, and 
consideration was carefully given to the 


opinions of those writing, whether they 
spoke for themselves as individual mem- 
bers, or for branches or State Divisions. 
According to Article VII, Section 3, 
of the Association Bylaws, the Commit- 
tee on Nominations herewith presents the 
nominees. 
Mrs. Emit Koskr, Minnesota 


} 
Chairman 


Nominees 


EvizaBetu S. May 
Mrs. Grorrrey), Norton, Massachusetts 


First J ice-president Dr 


F. Bran- 


Helens, 


PAULIN} 
Cart W.), St. 


Recording Secretary Dr 
(Mrs. 


DENFELS 
Oregon 


Evizapeto M. BroruEernoop 
(Mrs. Francis M.), Kensington, Maryland 


Treasurer 


Re gional Vice preside nts 
North Atlantic Dr. Marcaret McQuis 
TON Dickie, Bar Harbor, Maine 


Data on 


Dr. Elizabeth S. May, 
A.B. Smith College, 
Ph.D. London Univer- 
sity, graduate studies, 
Radcliffe College 
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First Vice-president, 
Massachusetts State 
Division, 1960 

Chairman, Fellowships 
Program Committee, 
1955-59 

Chairman, 
1950-55 


Associate in Social Studies, 1986-3 


Fellow ships Funds 


OTHER 


Member American Economic Association 
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Committee, 


Middle Atlantic 
Hersert W.), 


vania 


ALIc! 


Prospe ( tville, 


Mrs. 


Pennsy! 


\N DERSON 


Northeast Central 
(Mrs. 
Illinois 

Southwest Central — Dr. Guapys Hicks 


Newman (Mrs. Otney D.), Kansas City, 
Missouri 


North Pacific Dr. Marion Fisa Cox 
(Mrs. WriiiraM E.), Seattle, Washington 


HELEN ZABEL BaILey 


GeorGE E.), Arlington Heights, 


Nominees 


Member American Statistical Association 
Member National Women 
Deans and Counselors 


Association of 


PROFESSION AL 

Wheaton College, Norton, 
Dean of the College, 1957 
Economics, 1949-, Academic 


Massachusetts, 
Professor ol 
Dean, 1949 
57 
Consultant for economic research, Committee 
for Economic Development, 1949 
Private consultant for economic 
American Mission for Aid to Greece, 1947-48 
Principal fiscal analyst; senior fiscal analyst; 
fiscal analyst, Executive Office of the Presi 
dent, Bureau of the Budget, 1941-47 
Economic analyst, U.S. Treasury Department, 
1989-41 


Goucher (¢ ollege 


research, 


(on leave from Goucher College) 
Associate Professor, As- 
sistant Professor, Instructor, 1931-41 
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PUBLICATIONS 

International Control in the Nonferrous Metals 
(with W. Y. Elliott and others), 1937 

“Social Welfare,’’ 1937 

Government, Business and the Individual, 1936 


Honors 

Phi Beta Kappa; Fellow of Radcliffe College; 
listed in Who’s Who of American Women, 
Who's Who in Education, Dire« 
tory of American Scholars, Who's Who in the 
Kast 


4 1 merican 


Pauline Brandenfels 
(Mrs. Carl W.), B.S. 
and LL.B., University 
of Nebraska 
AAUW 
Member Planning Com- 
State Presi- 
dents Conference, 1960 
President, Oregon State 
Division, 1959 
Board of Directors, Oregon State 
1947 
President, St. Helens Branch, 1947-49 
Member St. Helens Branch Board, 1945- 


mittee, 


Division, 


OTHER 

Member Governor’s Advisory Committee to 
State Board of Health, on Hospital Li- 
censing, 1960- 


President, Columbia County Bar Association, 
1959 


County Chairman, Republican Party, 1955-58 
Chairman, District Hospital Board, 1950-52 
Member Oregon State Bar Association, 1944— 


PROFESSIONAL 

Owner, Columbia Advertising Agency, 1952 

Partner, Consolidated Brands, 1952 

Partner, Brandenfels Enterprises, 1946- 

Judge, District 6 Court, Columbia County, 
Oregon, 1944-48 

Private law practice, St. Helens, Oregon, 1944 

Admitted to Oregon State Bar, 1944 

Admitted to Nebraska and Missouri 
Bars, 1939 

Owner and 
1938-44 


State 


editor, Visual Aids Association, 


Honors 
Alpha Lambda Delta, Beta Gamma Sigma 
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Elizabeth M. Brother- 
hood (Mrs. Francis 
M.), A.B. Cornell Uni- 


versity 


AAUW 

Member AAUW Advis- 
ory Committee on Fi- 
nancial Policy, 1958 

Member Bethesda-Chevy 


Chase Branch, 1958 


OTHER 

Alpha Omicron Pi Vice-president and dire« 
tor, University of Maryland Chapter; past 
President, Washington Alumnae Chapter: 
past National Treasurer, member of national 
Executive Committee, past Chairman of the 
Endowment Fund, and other offices 

Member Washington Personnel Association 

Cornell Women’s Club of Washington 
ber and past president 

Member Education and Training Committee 
for the National Bank 
Women 

Secretary of Board of Trustees, Hahnemann 
Hospital, for twenty-five years 

National Association of Bank Women — char 
ter member; past member National Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee, 1958 
59; past chairman, Capital Group 


mem 


Association of 


PROFESSIONAL 

MeLachlen Banking Corporation — Assistant 
Vice-president and Secretary; Director of 
Personnel; Secretary and Member of Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the McLachlen 
Banking Corporation Pension Fund, Mort- 
gage Loan Servicing Officer 

Accountant, Genevieve Hendricks, Inc., 1932 
34 

Assistant Cashier, 
Bank, 1927-31 


North Capital Savings 


Dr. Margaret McQuis- 
ton Dickie, B.A. 
Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, M.A. University 
of Maine, Ph.D. Brown 
University 


AAUW 
Maine State Division 
— Bylaws chairman, 
member nominating and program commit- 
tees, historian, president 
Mount Desert Island Branch — charter mem- 
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ber, program chairman, scholarship chair- 
man, vice-president, president 

Recipient of AAUW Fellowship 1957-58 

PROFESSION AL 

Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory — 
research assistant, 1943-49; research asso- 
ciate, 1949-57; Staff Scientist, 1957-; Su- 
pervisor of Pedigreed Expansion Stocks, 
1959-— 

Delegate to International Genetics Symposia 
in Japan, 1956 

Presented paper at Tenth International Ge- 
netics Congress in Montreal, 1958 

Contributor to Symposium on Methodology 
in Mammalian Genetics, September 1960 


PUBLICATIONS 

Some forty articles in Science, Cancer Research, 
Journal of Heredity, Proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
and other journals 


Honors 

American Association for the Advancement of 

American Association for Cancer 
Soc iety of 

American Genetic Association, Society of 

Zoologists, Sigma Xi 


Science, 


Research, Genetics America, 


Alice Newman Ander- 
son (Mrs. Herbert 
W.), B.A. Barnard 
College, study at New 
York University School 
of Retailing 


AAUW 

Vice-president From the 
North Atlantic Region 
1957-61 

President Pennsylvania State Division, 1952 
56 

Fellowships Chairman, Pennsylvania State 
Division, 1950-52 

Vice-president, Pennsylvania State Division, 
1948-50 

President, Philadelphia Branch, 1946-48 

Charter member Philadelphia Branch 


OTHER 

Chairman, Board of Managers, Harcum Junior 
College, 1959 

Member Pennsylvania Governor's Commission 
on Education, 1956-58 

Public Affairs Chairman, Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 1952-56 

Chairman, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin Con- 
ference on Mental Health, 1956 
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Delegate, White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, 1955 

Alternate representative, AAUW, American 
Association for the UN, 1955 

Member Pennsylvania Fulbright Scholarship 
Committee, 1954-55 

Alumnae Councilor, Barnard College, 1954-55 

Member Board of Corporators, Women’s Med- 
ical College 

Director at Large, Associate Alumnae, Bar 
nard College, 1955-58 

Member Pennsylvania State Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, 1954- 

President, Philadelphia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1950-52 

Board member 
1948-51 

Chairman, Women’s Committee, Celebration 
of 175th Anniversary of the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, 1951 

Chairman, Consumer Advisory Council, Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, 1948-50 

Former member Board of Pennsylvania Citi- 
zens’ Association for Health and Welfare 

Member Board of Philadelphia Americans for 
the Competitive Enterprise System, 1950 


Philadelphia Girl Scouts, 


PROFESSION AL 

Served as consultant in retail field covering 
store surveys in a number of large cities in 
the United States 


Developed basic shopping program in Phila- 
delphia and broadcast daily for five years on 


WCAU and KYW 


Helen Zabel Bailey 
(Mrs. George E.), 
A.A. Stephens College, 
B.A. University of 
Michigan 


AAUW 

President Illinois 
Division, 1959 

Illinois Fellowships Pro- 


State 


gram Chairman, 1958-59 

Member Registration Committee, 1957 Con- 
vention 

First Vice-president, [llinois State Division, 
1956-58 

Chairman, Migrant Worker Study Project, 
1955-57 

Member Credentials Committee, 
vention 

Member [Illinois Social Studies Committee, 
1953-55 

Northwest Suburban Branch, charter member, 


1955 Con- 
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past president, and other branch offices 
Past member Rochester (N.Y.) Branch 


OTHER 

White House Children 
Youth, 1960 member State 
and delegate to Conference 

Member of the 
Agricultural 
Chairman 


and 
Committee 


Conference on 


Committee on 
Migrant Workers (1955) 
Sub-committee on Community 
Acceptance; editor; delegate to regional 
conference on Education of Migrant Chil- 
dren, 1957 


Worked in 


Governor's 


Des Plaines Migrant School ten 


years 

Superintendent of Primary Department, Chris- 
tian Education, three years; member Board 
Christian Education 

P.T.A. Membership Chairman 

Cub Scout Den Mother 

Girl Scout Troop Leader, three years 


‘TRAVEL 
Three months cycling in 
most of U.S. 


Europe, Mexico, 


Dr. Gladys Hicks New- 
man (Mrs. Olney 
D.), B.A. and M.A. 
Baylor University 
Litt.D. Howard Payne 
College, graduate study 
Columbia University 

and University of 

Southern California 


AAUW 

Member State Presidents Conference Planning 
Committee, 1960 

Vice-president 
Region, 1959 

President, Texas State Division, 1957-59 

Member Texas Division Tour Group to IFUW 
Conference, Paris, 1956 

Member Texas Division Board, Membership 
Chairman 1955-57 


From the Southwest Central 


Member Texas State Fellowships Committee, 
1953-55 

President, Waco Branch, 1953-55 

Member ‘Texas 
Mexico, 1953 

President, Brownwood Branch, 1944-45 

AAUW member since 1936 


Division Goodwill Tour to 


PROFESSION AL 
Visiting Dean of Women, William Jewell Col- 
lege, 1959-60 
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Dean of Women, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas 

Dean of Women, Howard 
Brownwood, Texas 


Payne College, 


Honors 

Alpha Lambda Delta, Who's Who In America, 
Texas and National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors 


Dr. Marion Fish 
(Mrs. William 
B.S. Ph.D. 
nell University 

AAUW 

Vice-president From the 
North Pacific Region, 


1957 


Cox 
E.), 


and Cor 


President, Washington State Division, 1955-57 

Member 
1953-57 

President, Seattle Branch, 1951-53 

Chairman, Fellowships Funds Program, North 
Pacific Region, 1950-51 

Chairman, Fellowships Funds Program, Wash- 
ington State Division, 1948-50 

1941 


Association Committee on Bylaws, 


Other branch offices fron 


OTHER 

National Council of Churches of Christ, U.S. 
Delegate General Assembly, 1954; Delegate 
Foreign Missions Division, 1954-56; Board 
of Managers, United Church Women, 1954 
58 

Vice-president, American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 1953-58 

Board of Directors, Seattle Y.W.C.A., 1946 

President, Faculty Wives Club, University of 
Washington, 1944 

Board of Directors, 
1941-47 

President, Cornell Women’s Club, Rochester 
1926-28 


Ryther Child Center, 


PROFESSION AL 

University of Washington 
sor, 1937-40; Professor, 1940-41 

Cornell University Research 
1928-31; Instructor, 1931 
fessor, 1933-37 


Associate Profes 


Assistant, 
33; Assistant Pro- 


Honors 

Governor’s appointee to Western Regional 
Conference, President’s Committee on Edu 
cation Beyond the High School, 1957; Who's 
Who of 1959; AAUW 


Fellowships unit 


American Women, 
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From the Archives... 


JESEARCH among the extensive AAUW 
R “archiviana”’ gathered in the Educa- 
tional Center evokes ever-growing interest 
in our proud and colorful past. Marion 
Logue, archivist, from time to time brings 
to our attention nuggets of special and 
general import. 

Our coming convention in June, she 
tells us, will be the “Fifty-seventh Gen- 
eral Meeting” of AAUW (see Call to Con 
October JouRNAL). This, of 
course, includes the General Meetings of 


vention, 


our predecessor organization, the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae, founded in 
1882. 

Between that year and 1922, ACA held 
thirty-six General Meetings. The first 
eight, held annually, took place in Bos- 
The ninth, in October 1890, took 
place in Chicago and Evanston, Illinois. 
The vear 1892 saw the first ACA General 
Meeting to be held in our nation’s capital, 


ton. 


scene of our coming convention. Other 
locales of ACA General Meetings included 
New Haven; Cleveland; Providence, R.I.; 
Detroit; Philadelphia; New York City; 
Buffalo; St. Louis; Atlanta (by invitation 
of the Southern Association of College 
Women, which later joined with ACA to 
form AAUW); San Francisco; Los An- 
geles; Cincinnati, and Ann Arbor. 

The first AAUW National Convention 
took place in April of 1922. It was the 
Thirty-seventh General Meeting of ACA 
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and the Seventeenth General Meeting of 
the Southern 1925, As 
sociation became biennial 
through a Bylaws revision. The “Fifty- 
Meeting” which is to 
take place this June is also the Twenty- 
first National Convention of AAUW. 


Among these Conventions and Genera! 


Ass¢ ciation. In 
Conventions 


seventh General 


Meetings one was not a meeting at all! 
In keeping with World War II Is this trip 
necessary? voluntary restrictions, AAUW 
conducted its Thirteenth National Con- 
vention, in 1945, by mail. This was the 
famous “AAUW Paper Convention.” 

Lest your head is whirling with numbers 
and figures and cross-numbers and cross- 
figures, here is a pearl of wisdom in re 
women and meetings found in our 1925 
files: 


[A future possibility for AAUW is] lead 

ship in teaching all women how to worl 
together, to learn the conference method 
across a table; to be open, frank, fair, to 
make decisions based on truth, right, work 
to be impersonal, detached, to think and 
act in terms of principles not persons. Men 
help other men. Women have not learned to 
help other women. One incident in a govern 
department: A man 
cently: “Women will never succeed in busi 


ment ae 

ness and professions until they learn to sup 
port and help one another, and not pull on 
another down by petty jealousies, talons and 


talk.” 
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Women in University Teaching 


BY MINNIE M. MILLER 


HE CULTURAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Tes the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women was authorized by the 
IFUW Helsinki Conference to study the 
position of women in university teaching, 
to find out whether they have access to 
such positions, or can attain higher ap- 
pointments on equal terms with men. This 
was suggested by the outgoing committee 
as a continuation of the study on the ac- 
cess of women to the teaching profession at 
the secondary level which was submitted 
as a nongovernmental organization paper 
to the UN Status of Women Commission 
in March 1959 and recommendations from 
which were put forward to the Economic 
and Social Council in July 1959. 

IFUW twenty-nine 
countries from all parts of the world re- 


Associations m 


plied to the questionnaire, although Lux- 
embourg indicated that it had no univer- 
sity and that no woman had ever been 
permitted to teach in its Cours Superieurs, 


Dr. Mitten, AAUW Secretary and Convener 
of the TIFUW Cultural Relations Committee, re- 
ports here on a study planned to provide material 
for the UNESCO report to the UN Commission 
on the Status of Women at its Fifteenth Session, 
which takes place this month. The American re 

search for the study and the subsequent report 
were done by Katherine Greene of the AAUW 
Higher Education Office under the supervision of 


Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan, Associate for that office 


iy 


corresponding to junior college level. 
While private and Church-affiliated col- 
leges exist in about half of the countries, 
the trend is the coeducational 
state-supported university. The United 
States has 2011 colleges and universities, 
of which 1385 give at least a four-year 
program. Of these schools, 689 are con 
trolled by states or municipalities, 520 
are independent, and 793 are directed by 
religious groups. 

The United with than 
three million half students, has 
obviously a larger university population 
than any other country reporting. Most 
of the countries in Western Europe have 
shown a steady growth of five to fifteen 
percent in the number of university stu- 
dents over the past five years. However 


toward 


States, 


and a 


more 


Austria and West Germany have increased 
their number about fifty percent in the 
past five years. The Philippines has dou- 
bled the number of its college and uni- 
versity students in this period. Other 
countries showing strong increases are 
Australia, Canada, Sweden, and Turkey. 

The percent of women in the student 
body is, in most cases, from twenty-five to 
thirty-three. However in Haiti it is only 
ten percent and in Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Canada twenty-five percent. In 
France and Italy, forty percent and in the 
Philippines half are women. The percent 
in the U.S. is thirty-six. 
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In the U.S., about twenty women are 
heads of coeducational schools of higher 
education. Probably about a hundred 
more are heads of women’s colleges. 

Besides our country, only the Philip- 
pines indicates women heads of coeduca- 
tional colleges, although Great Britain 
and Canada have women heads of wom- 
en’s colleges. Twenty-two percent of the 
teachers in colleges and universities in the 
United States are women, but this includes 
junior college teachers. About ten percent 
perhaps would be a fair percent for many 
countries, although Austria, 
and Switzerland have less. Countries with 
a relatively large percent of women teach- 
ers are Turkey, Mexico, Thailand, and 
the Philippines. In most countries, as here, 
very few women have reached top posts. 
Many reports indicate that a woman 
must be better qualified than a man to 
receive a given position. 


Germany, 


Equal Pay Legally Prevalent 


Practically all countries have legally the 
same salary scale for men and women with 
equal qualifications. However, since fewer 
women are appointed to the higher posts, 
the average salaries of women university 
teachers tend to be lower than those of 
men. In the United States, the average 
is a thousand dollars less per year for 
women. Factors influencing this may be 
that women receive less financial help 
for advanced study, that the time taken 
by married women in bearing and rearing 
children may tend to keep them in the 
brackets, that 
women than men attain the doctor’s de- 
gree. In the United States, where forty 
percent of the university teachers in 1954 


lower salary and fewer 


held doctor’s degrees, women formed only 
about one tenth of this number. 

The age for retirement and the pension 
received varies greatly. Sixty-five seems 
to be the average age for retirement and 
at least fifty percent of the annual salary 
is usually received in retirement. A few 
countries permit the retirement of women 
earlier than men. Some countries allow 
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employment on a temporary basis after 
retirement age. The best practice in the 
United States favors a retirement life an- 
nuity equivalent in purchasing power to 
approximately fifty percent of the average 
salary over the last ten years of service. 
In many countries, as here, women retire 
on less average salary than men, because 
of lower average salaries and the fact that 
fewer women reach the higher-paid posts. 

France makes every effort to place a 
married woman in the same town as, or 
near to, her husband, whether or not he is 
a teacher. When possible, they are placed 
on the same faculty, even if this might 
be to the disadvantage of an unmarried 
This with the 


nepotism rule in many universities in the 


person. contrasts anti 
United States, where a woman may not 
teach on the same faculty as her husband, 
or must do so under unfavorable condi 
tions of tenure or salary. 

Most countries have a shortage of uni 
versity teachers, although in some coun 
tries this is now felt only in science and 
Finland, Is 


rael, and Italy report no shortages. Most 


technology. Austria, Cuba, 


countries expect the number of women in 
university posts to increase in the next 
ten years. The serious shortage in the 
United States now and the threat of even 
greater shortage has led AAUW to under 
take its “Crusade To Develop a High 
Public Evaluation of College Teaching as 
a Career.” 


Six Conclusions Are Evident 


evident from 
the study. First, each country should 
encourage its gifted women to prepare 
for university posts, by giving them equal 
ity with men in grants and, in teaching, 
the opportunity to compete with men on 
equal terms for all positions. Second, the 
retirement age should be the same for 
women as for men and, where more teach- 


Certain conclusions seem 


ers are needed, retired teachers might, on 
competent medical advice, be allowed to 
continue on perhaps a part-time basis. 

A third conclusion is that countries in 


- 
> 





need of more university teachers should 


explore possibilities of securing teachers 


from countries where no shortage exists. 
Exchange of professors among countries 
is beneficial in many ways. Fourth, all 
countries should remove regulations pre- 
venting man and wife from teaching in the 
same university and, when academically 
feasible, they should be placed together. 
Fifth, women whose children are grown 
should be encouraged to return to their 
profession, especially when they are ex- 


“Art as expressed in objects of 


everyday living” 


perienced and highly trained, while part- 
time employment should be considered 
for the outstanding women whose family 
duties do not permit full employment. 
Last, but not least, too frequently in 
the past young women have not prepared 
themselves for positions in higher educa- 
tion. In order that this waste may not 
continue, gifted young women should be 
made more aware of the possibilities and 
rewards of college and university teaching 
and how such positions may be obtained. 


TEAPOT 
John C 


Silver with wooden handle 


oney, Seventeenth centur 





Memorandum on Convention 


OUR CONVENTION COMMITTEE, charged 
Y with the duty of setting up rules and 
necessary committees for the orderly con- 
duct of the convention, is trying to make 
these rules, registration procedures, and 
voting as easy and efficient as possible. 
The procedure for appointing delegates 
to a convention was explained in the Octo- 
ber JoURNAL (page 37). Arrangements 
have been made for advance registration 
(fee $10) and information about voting 
procedures will appear in the May Jour- 
NAL. We hope that many branches will 
have a full quota of delegates and we urge 
all members who plan to attend to take ad- 
vantage of advance registration, sending in 
their forms as early as possible. The ad- 
must be mailed 
to Headquarters no later than June 1. 


vance registration forms 


Delegates and Alternates 


Detailed concerning 
registration uill reach delegates and alter- 
nates with their credentials cards through 
their branch president. If credentials are 


instructions advance 


not received before leaving for conven- 
tion, a letter should be obtained from the 
branch president stating appointment as 
an official delegate of the branch. Dele- 
gates and alternates should bring member- 
ship cards to confirm membership status. 


VMember-Visitors 


While voting delegates and alternates are 
elected by the branch, any member may 
attend the convention as a member-visi- 
tor. If you wish to attend in this capacity, 
please write to Headquarters for informa- 
tion about advance registration. A mem- 
ber-visitor register at convention 
only upon presentation of her Association 
membership card. 


may 
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{ssociate Members May Attend 


An Associate Member may attend the con- 
vention as a member-visitor (see above). 
For advance registration, she should fol 
low the procedure outlined for a member 
visitor. If she registers at convention, she 
should present a letter from her branch 
president certifying that she is a paid-up 
Associate Member of that branch 


Registration at Convention 


Registration will take place in the Con- 
tinental Room of the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
on Sunday, June 18, from 10.30 A.M. to 
8 P.M.; Monday, June 19, from 8 A.M. to 
8 P.M., and Tuesday through Friday from 
8 A.M. to 2 P.M. The fee for those regis 
tering at convention will be twelve dollars 
(registration for one day $3). (Advance 
registration for the full week is ten dollars.) 
Nore: It is important to register for your 
hotel room before going to the Conven 
tion Registration Desk, in order to have 
your convention address and telephone 
number available for the 
Roster 


Convention 


Forecast and Recap 


Readers are herewith referred to page 80 
of the January JouRNAL, which summed 
up all hitherto published information 
about the coming AAUW Convention. 
Also in the January will 
find a tentative Convention Week calen- 
dar of events; the Convention City story; 
a recommendation from the Membership 


issue you 


Committee concerning possible convention 
abolition of the controversial Reinstate- 
ment Fee; “Our New Financial Look,” by 
Frances Concordia, AAUW Treasurer, 
valuable background for understanding of 
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her report as it will be made to Conven- 
tion Delegates, and the Proposed AAUW 
Program on Federal Legislation for 1961- 
63, to be voted on at convention. 

What will the May issue of the JourNAL 
bring in respect to convention? Scheduled 
so far for publication are the final, or 
near-final, program plans for the week; 
what to wear, what to bring, and essential 
voting information. And in this March 
147-50, 


issue, be sure to catch 


171-74, and 178.” 


pages 


Tour Events 


The Tours Committee has made arrange- 
ments for pre- and post-convention tours 
of Washington, Maryland, and Virginia, 
as listed on the Tour Reservation Blank 
on page 157. Please send in your reserva- 
tions as early as possible, particularly in 
the case of the Williamsburg Tour, since 
overnight accommodations are difficult 
to secure there in June. 


Post-convention Vacation 


If you are planning a_post-convention 
vacation, don’t overlook Ocean City and 
Deep Creek Lake, Maryland. For further 
information, write Mrs. R. O. Stelzer, 
6407 Queens Chapel Road, Hyattsville, 
Maryland. Mrs. Stelzer is Tour Chairman 
for the Maryland State Division. 


Special Interest Sessions 


A favorite convention feature is Special 


Interest Sessions. In June, four groups of 
Special Interest Sessions will be held, on 
Tuesday, June 20, and Thursday, June 22, 
from nine to ten-thirty A.M. and from 
eleven A.M. to twelve-thirty. Thus dele- 
gates may attend as many as four different 
sessions. 

All Standing Committee areas as de- 
fined by our Bylaws will be covered, 
namely the Arts, Elementary and Second- 
ary Education, Higher Education, Fellow- 
ships, International Relations, Legislative 
Program, Mass Media, Membership, So- 
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cial and Economic Issues, and Status of 
Women. 

The planning for these sessions is not 
complete and all information given here 
is, of course, subject to possible change. 

Dr. Eunice Roberts, Higher Education 
Committee Chairman, will preside at the 
Higher Education sessions, which will all 
have the same program: Brief talks on 
“The Crusade,” “The Obligation of Edu- 
cated Women,” and “ Legislation in Higher 
Kducation.”” The talks will be given, re- 
spectively, by Dr. R. Jean Brownlee and 
Dr. Margaret Hargrove, both Higher 
Education Committee members, and Dr. 
Eleanor F. Dolan, Higher Education As- 
sociate. A question and answer period will 
follow the talks. Branch will 
then report briefly on some particularly 
effective branch projects. Committee mem- 
bers will participate in the answer portion 


members 


of the question and answer period. 

International Relations’ topic will be 
“The International Relations Program: 
In Keeping With Our Purpose.” 

By request of previous convention dele- 
gates, Membership is programming its 
sessions according to branch size. The 
Tuesday, June 20, session from nine to 
ten-thirty A.M. is for branches with 
membership under fifty; from eleven A.M. 
to twelve-thirty, for branches of fifty to 
ninety-nine; Thursday, June 22, nine to 
ten-thirty A.M., for branches of a hundred 
to 250, and eleven A.M. to twelve-thirty 
for branches over 250. The topic for all 
sessions will be “‘ Members: To Have and 
To Hold.” A panel presentation by com- 
mittee members will be followed by an 
informal discussion by six participants 
(delegates and panel) with questions or 
conclusions submitted to the Membership 
Committee Chairman, Mrs. Derrick Sher- 
man, who will preside. Membership Asso- 
ciate Ruth Barnes will act as a consultant. 

Status of Women offers a symposium 
“The College Woman as 
a Community Asset.”’ The four sessions 
will take up women in public office, from 
the viewpoint of the woman; AAUW 

(Please turn to page 158) 


and diseussion on 
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TOUR RESERVATION BLANK 


Saturday, June 17 


Maryland. Tour of Maryland's historic capital. Leaves 12 Noon 


Va Leaves | P.M. 


ngs. Leaves 10.30 A.M. 
A. Montice Ashlav versity of \ 1g A y tour. Leaves 9 A.M, 


Willia 1 Va. T y 
Leaves 9 A.M. Saturday 


p 


/ Leaves 10 A.M. 
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and women in public office, from the 
viewpoint of the AAUW program plan- 
ner; status through stature in the com- 
munity, as through AAUW 
programs which have led to richer vol- 
untary participation in community affairs, 
and the kind of community participation 
for college women, from the viewpoint of 
criteria for effective participation. 


viewed 


Arts plans a participation session to 
bring out the value of the “felt experi- 
ence’’ as an essential first 
Members of the 
and Mary-Averett 
ordinator of the Arts Resource 
will conduct the session. 


step im art 
Arts 


Seely e, 


Com- 
Co- 
Center, 


experience. 
mittee 


The Legislative Committee is planning 
to have as its guests members of Con- 
gressional Committees working on inter- 
national relations and education. 

An informal question and answer period 
will be the order of the day for Fellow- 
ships, with members of the various Fel- 
lowships Committees answering questions. 

Mass Media sessions are on educational 
and cultural broadcasting in the United 
States. They will explore the situation in 
the present and immediate future with 
illustrations of branch and State Division 
projects. 


{AUW Program and Structure 


At the Wednesday morning session of con- 
vention, the “Future Program and Strue- 
ture” of the Association will be reported 
on by Dr. Blanche Hinman Dow, AAUW 
Board member and chairman of a special 
committee which has been working in this 
area. Following the report, there will be 
floor discussion of its contents and an op- 
portunity for questions. 


Corporate Delegates’ Luncheon 


A Convention Luncheon for Corporate 
Delegates will be held on Thursday, June 
22, at the Educational Center. Dr. Tomp- 
kins will speak on the significance of Cor- 
porate Membership, its values, and its 
potential values. It is hoped that final 
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timing will provide opportunity for ques- 
tions and discussion. 


Hotel Reservations 


Clip the reservation coupon on page 178 


and mail early to the hotel of your choice. 
If this hotel is unable to make the de- 
sired reservation, your request will be 
referred to the other hotel. The Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, 2660 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C., is Convention Head- 
quarters and the Shoreham Hotel, as well 
as the Shoreham Motor Inn, 2500 Calvert 
St. N.W., Washington 8, D.C., is within 
short walking distance. 


Cost of Garaging 


Both the Sheraton-Park Hotel and the 
Shoreham Hotel will charge about two dol 
lars for twenty-four hour use of garages, 
with The Shoreham 
Motor Inn does not charge for cars of 


in-and-out service. 


guests. 


Other Accommodations 


A list of accommodations other than the 
Sheraton-Park or Shoreham for Conven 
tion Week is available upon request from 
Margaret Flory, Chairman of Convention 
Housing, 1722 19th St. N.W., Apt. 406, 
Washington 9, D.C. None of the other ac- 
commodations are near the Sheraton-Park. 


Proposed Bylaws Change 


The 


gram 


Pro- 
and Research has 
requested that its name be changed to 


Committee on Association 


Development 


“Committee on Association Program De- 
velopment,” because its functions no 
longer include major research projects. 
These now under the Foundation 
Committee on Research Projects. 

The following change is, therefore, 
proposed: Article XII, Section la, line 3: 
Strike out the words “and Research ” after 
“Development.” If this is adopted, cor- 
responding changes will have to be made 
throughout the Bylaws. 


are 
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Toward a Standard 
in the Crafts 


BY DANIEL RHODES 


URING the past few years, interest in 

the crafts has increased greatly. Not 
only has the number of people actively en- 
gaged in craft work increased, but there 
has been an increase of interest on the part 
of the general public. Today craft work 
is being collected, exhibited, and taught 
on a scale which hes surprised even its 
most enthusiastic supporters. 

This resurgence is no doubt related to 
the phenomenon of “do it yourself” activ- 
ity and to a seemingly increased interest 
in art generally. And undoubtedly the 
uniformity and impersonality of much of 
our machine culture has stimulated an 
interest in the uniqueness, individuality, 
and “one-of-a-kind” quality found in 
craft work. 

If the crafts are to rise above mere busy 
work, or personal therapy, their practice 
must be guided by standards which en- 
able the establishment and the discern- 
ment of excellence, for both amateur and 
professional. Such standards should make 
possible intelligent understanding of the 
crafts, both in terms of today’s needs 
and in a historical context. Admittedly 
any such standard must grow out of the 
work of the craftsman rather than by 
critical fiat. Creative expression is seldom 
the outcome of any striving to meet an 
established standard; it is more frequently 
contradictory to current ways of doing 
things. Nevertheless I would like to point 
out a few guideposts which I feel might 
help toward a better understanding of the 
crafts. 
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“art” 
“craft” are quite meaningless. Al- 
most any man-made object may contain 
elements of art as well as craft. A great 
art expression devoid of craft is unthink- 
able and, conversely, craft work devoid 
of grace, charm, character, or individual- 
ity has little excuse for being. No work 
can lay certain claim to being art merely 
because cast in traditional art forms. 
But no work should be depreciated as 
mere craft because it happens to be just 
a bowl or a fabric. It may nevertheless 
have qualities of warmth, beauty, or 
meaning which make it far more signifi- 
cant than the vast majority of paintings 
or sculptures. 


Most of the distinctions between 
and 


Function Not Much Help 


Nor is function much help in classifying 
work. The fact that an object is useless 
in the usual sense does not make it more 
likely to be a work of art and, in fact, 
the useful objects of everyday living have, 
as the history of art abundantly proves, 
often been vehicles for profound aesthetic 
expression. In recent years, art as ex- 
pressed in objects of everyday living has 
been rediscovered by our museums and 
honored by many exhibitions and publica- 
tions. We should approach craft work 
with our minds open, valuing what is 
honest, direct, and functional, yet on the 
lookout for the unusual and expressive. 
Truly creative expression is always ex- 
ceptional and rare. 
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for craft work is suit- 
ability to purpose and this criterion might 
valid for all man-made 
works, including objects of art. The avant- 
garde painter and the shoemaker alike 
must strive to make what they are doing 


One criterion 


be considered 


suitable to its purpose. Malapropos solu- 
tions are possible in both lines and poor 
works by either will be discarded. 

Suitability to purpose by no means 
out the fanciful, whimsical, or 
unique, nor should it rule out things in- 
tended for contemplation only. But the 
maker of crafts, like the maker of air- 
planes or dresses, must be quite sure about 
the purpose of his Works of 
lasting satisfaction are invariably those 
conceived and executed in terms of their 
intended purpose. 


rules 


creation. 


Superb Fashioning Necessary 


Craft works should be well made. The fact 
that an object is “handcrafted” is no 
excuse for it to come apart at the seams 
or leak. On the contrary, handmade ob- 
jects, even though rough, irregular, even 
casual, should be superbly fashioned. The 
interest which person to make 
something by hand should also give him 
the desire to make it well. 

I believe that the craftsman must de- 
vote himself to the techniques of his craft 
until he knows them thoroughly and can 


leads a 
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MOSAIC WALL PANEL 


Frances E. Simches 


NGATUNY Crystal 
George Thompson, designer 


Bruce Moore, engraver 


perform with the same sort of skill and 
ease expected from any tradesman. Too 
many so-called craftsmen 
bothered to train 
continue to produce 


have 
themselves 


work 


never 
well and 
marred by 
clumsiness. 

Craft works should also have certain 
qualities of individuality and vitality, 
qualities much harder to define. There 
seems little sense in making objects by 
hand rather than machine unless the hand- 
made object has some stamp of individual- 


ity not possible by any multiple produc- 


tion process. A piece of pottery, a woven 
fabric, or a piece of handmade jewelry 
should have the look of having been made 
by a particular person and of being ex- 
pressive of that person’s vitality or feeling 
for life. 

I would rather see work which more or 
less fails of being soundly made or suit- 


able for use, but which gets across the 
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feeling of a person, than works technically 
good but 
therefore dull and lifeless. The main rea- 
son for the existence of the crafts as con- 
trasted to machine production is to pre- 


lacking in individuation and 


serve and perpetuate an intimate rela- 
tionship between the worker and the thing 
produced and consequently between the 
maker of an object and its user. 
Individuality expressiveness in 
craft work cannot be successfully estab- 
lished by straining for it directly, or eXx- 
hibitionistic attitudes. Like personality it- 
self, they must grow slowly out of ab- 


and 


sorption in a developmental process and 
usually out of trial and error. The ripen- 
ing of a man’s work and attendant devel- 
opment of a distinct and recognizable 
“flavor” usually occur only after long 
and patient effort and the growth of in- 
sight and maturity occur over a period of 
years rather than months. 
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ROCKING HORSE Wood 


A Sense of Growth 


One of the satisfactions in producing craft 
work is the sense of growth and develop 
ment in one’s own work. This feeling is 
too often denied us in routinized jobs 
which tend to go on unchanged year after 
year. Vitality in creative expression is 
signified by progressive change. This 
year’s work may not invalidate last year’s, 
but it should express a deeper understand 
ing, a truer self-realization. If a person’s 
work is developing rather than static, he 
can better reconcile himself to the fact 
that it is still imperfect, tentative. And 
the development must grow deeply out 
of the work itself, rather than imitation 
of other works, or response to superficial 
stimulation. 


Seriousness of Purpose 


Anyone who has seen quantities of craft 
work in this country can hardly escape 
the conclusion that the level of achieve 
ment leaves much to be desired. Of course, 
there are a good number of superb artist- 
craftsmen in the United States and their 
work has compared favorably in inter 
national exhibitions with the best work 
being done in other countries. But im 
variably, when I have served on juries 
for craft exhibitions, I have come away 
with a feeling of depression and the sus 
picion that most of the effort put into 
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CASSEROLE 
James F. McKinnell 


Stoneware 


the making of these thousands of objects 
was misplaced. 

Why is this? The main reason, I am 
sure, is that many people who are making 
craft objects are not quite serious about 
it. Most are poorly trained and work 
only sporadically. It is not difficult to 
distinguish between crafts which are 
made as a hobby, for recreation, or for 
therapy, and those which result from 
serious preoccupation with the product 
itself. 

While no one would question the valid- 
ity of the former as an activity, there is 
an unfortunate tendency for confusion be- 
tween crafts which are made as a pastime 
and crafts which are serious and consist- 
ent design statements. Every exhibition 
seems to be cluttered with work which 
should never have been shown. Soundly 
conceived, well-executed, lively work is 
still quite rare. Most observers feel, how- 
ever, that along with the great increase in 
the quantity of craft work being done 
there has also been a steady improvement 
in quality. 

I would offer the following advice: A 
person interested in practicing a craft 
should plan for quite a long period of 
training. Short cuts, “crafts made easy,” 
and abbreviated techniques all turn out 
to be deception. In pottery, weaving, or 
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TULIP AND ASTER CHEST 
Oak and pine. Seventeenth century 


metal work, intensive study and work are 
required even to learn the bare funda- 
mentals. Much more work is required to 
achieve the beginnings of a mature and 
personal style. 

A good teacher can be a tremendous 
help. Then the craftsman needs a good 
place to work and adequate equipment. 
He also will enjoy his work much more if 
he has some contact with fellow workers in 
the field. 

Craft work is rather hard to sell and 
dreams of making money in the crafts 
usually end in disappointment. Joy in the 
work itself is the real motivation for most 
craftsmen. In our culture, activities which 
call forth the efforts of the whole man are 
rare and the crafts are such an activity. 
Physical energy, skill, knowledge of ma- 
terials and process, aesthetic sensibility, 
and perseverance are all required and the 
value of the work is limited by only the im- 
agination and the vision of the craftsman. 


DanteL Ruopes has worked as a painter, sculp- 
tor, and ceramist and at present is teaching at the 
New York State College of Ceramics at Alfred 
University. His work has been shown in many 
exhibitions and has won wide acclaim. He is the 
author of two books, both published by Chilton in 
Philadelphia: Clay and Glazes for the Potter 
and Stoneware and Porcelain. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER NOTES 


N THE Members’ Lounge, on the second 
I floor of our AAUW Educational Cen- 
ter, a portrait of the late Dr. Kathryn 
McHale is the center of interest. She is 
recognized Director who 
served with distinction and one who was 
influential in Association 
program of high quality. This portrait, 
placed over an old mahogany desk, is the 


General 


as a 


molding an 


inspiration for the color scheme (see Janu- 
ary issue for pictures). 

Warm rust, copper, beige, gold, and 
yellow-green predominate. The carpet is 
beaver brown. All of the pieces of furni- 
ture, including the Empire sofa and drop- 
leaf table, are from the old Headquarters. 
Now refinished or reupholstered, they 
lend beauty and dignity to the whole 
effect. 

One piece of peculiar significance is a 
cabinet designed to include old doors of 
beveled plate glass which were part of a 
wall cabinet in the Sunken Room at 1634 
Eye Street. It 
fluorescent lighting and houses some of 
AAUW’s mementoes. 

In the hallway leading to the Board 
Room is a map showing the location of 
AAUW branches. Nearby is mounted a 
group of brass plates collected from the 
old building. 

The Board Room, with its walnut pan- 
eling, is multipurpose. It may be used as 
an auditorium, or divided up for small 


has glass shelves with 
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Movable walls, a small 
stage, a lectern, lightproof draperies, and a 
public address system were included in 
the plans. The draperies are a soft gray- 
blue, irregularly striped, along one wall, 
solid in hue at the south end. A harmoni- 
ous shade of blue is repeated in some of 
the folding chairs. Small groupings of 
love seats and chairs, all old pieces, have 
been placed along one wall. 

The Marion Talbot Room adjoins the 
Board Room. Framed photographs of 
past presidents on three walls will help 
keep alive our recognition of those who 
have assumed executive 
and have led the way for us through the 
years. Committees or small groups may 
meet here. While this room is separate, 


group meetings. 


responsibility 


two pairs of double doors may be thrown 
open when additional space is needed to 
supplement the Board Room. 

A concert grand piano, refinished in its 
natural mahogany, has been placed at the 
south end of the Talbot Room. A mahog- 
any dropleaf table, several chairs, and a 
Lawson sofa, all old, are arranged for 
convenient use when needed. 


— Henrietta M. THompson 
Building Planning Committee 


Please turn page 
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100 Percent **Builders” 


Since the January JoURNAL went to press, 


one state and thirty branches have reached 
their Building Fund goals. Illinois is the 
Los Altos and 
Martinez, Cal.; Monte Vista, Col.; Green 
wich and Waterbury, Conn.; La Grange, 
Ill.; La Porte, Michigan City, Plymouth, 
and Tipton, Ind.; Pella and Shenandoah, 
Iowa; Le Saut de Ste. Marie, Plymouth, 
and St. Clair Shores, Mich.; Morris, 
Minn.; Nyack, N.Y.; Raleigh, N.C.; Cin 
cinnati and Zanesville, Ohio; Astoria and 
Ore.; Bloomsburg Erie, 


state. The branches are 


Lakeview, and 


Pa.; Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Eddy-Lorena 
Moody, Tex.; Bellingham and Richland, 
Wash.; Wheeling, W. Va., and Neenah- 
Menasha, Wis. 


Special Gifts 


The Educational Center Building Fund 
Committee reports that AAUW has now 
raised $1,350,095 toward its $1,500,000 
goal. Since the January JouRNAL went to 
press, “Special Gifts” 


gory 


in the Donor cate 
five hundred dollars or more) have 
been Mrs. G. N. 


made by Dayton and 


India Johnson. 


e Open House at the Educational Cer 
Torres (upper left) stands at tea 

2 Langston of the Foundation Librar 

ats with Frank Strunk of L. N. Hill Company 
(Sy china, International Silver) (left), and 
Marion Logue 
151) passes the time of day with Educational 
Center ar (left) and 
Clyde Hagerty (kit« 


archivis labove) (see page 


hitect Milton Fischer 


hen equipment) 





Editorials 


Better Schools 


No issue before the American people is 
more important than the extent and per- 
sistence of their commitment to education. 

In 1916, Alfred North Whitehead warned 
us that “In the conditions of modern life, 
the rule is absolute: the group which does 
not value trained intelligence is doomed.” 
This sense of urgency ran throughout the 
two-year study by the Committee for 
Economic Development of the problem 
of paying for better public schools. 

We concluded that our must 
make mandatory “immediate reorganiza- 
tion of small school districts into effective 


states 


units of local government” and assume a 
larger share of school costs; that Federal 
grants should be made to “‘support public 
schools in those states where income per 
public school child is substantially below 
the national average,” and finally, that 
public support for what must be done re- 
quires better local, state, and national 
organization of those citizens who appre- 
ciate the need for improved education. 

There is still another line of action that 
must be pursued on the home front: En- 
couragement and support of the changes 
in teaching methods that must come if the 
nation’s needs and education’s capabilities 
are to be joined. 

The businessmen who comprised CED’s 
study group were struck by the fact that 
while they are accustomed to spending 
from five to ten percent of their annual 
budgets for research, the total amount 
spent for educational research and devel- 
opment probably comes to about one 
tenth of one percent. And even what re- 
search is taking place all too seldom leads 
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to development. Many felt that the will- 
ingness to keep on doing the same things 
in the old ways represents the biggest 
single problem. 

Some experts claim that the typical 
time lag between initial successful appli- 
cation of a new educational idea and its 
general adoption is from twenty-five to 
fifty years. This is an intolerable pace. 

I believe board should 
designate a member in charge of innova- 
tion. Someone needs to be responsible for 
keeping an eye out for new and better 
ways of doing things. Keeping abreast of 
educational research and recommending 
new techniques should be a specific, as- 
signed responsibility, involving not only 
school administrations, but also the policy 
makers on school boards, and interested 
citizen groups like the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

There are heartening signs of progress. 


each school 


Our need is to encourage more educational 
research and to apply the findings of such 
research. 


— Ravpu Lazarus, Chairman 
CED Subcommittee on Education 


A Common Purpose 

National Convention Week approaches us 
again: A week when AAUW members 
from all parts of the United States con- 
vene with a common purpose of fostering 
education and thus improving national 
and international understanding; a week 
when all AAUW members take on them- 
selves the responsibility of determining 
organization policy for the next biennium; 
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a week when they are able to meet and 
talk with Association officers and Stafl 
members and with other AAUW women 
from distant branches and State Divisions. 
By attending convention, we come to feel 
ourselves part of a strong and responsible 
organization. It 
which we should all avail ourselves. 

In planning for the 1961 Convention, 
the Program Committee had in mind these 


is an opportunity of 


things, as well as suggestions from the 
evaluation sessions of the 1959 Conven- 
tion. Consequently the length of the con- 
vention has been cut by half a day and 
there have been changes in the program- 
ming itself. Delegates will be able to at- 
tend four Special Interest Sessions rather 
than the customary two, thus having op- 
portunity to meet more officers and com- 
mittee members and discuss with them a 
greater variety of problems. Fellowship 
Night has been eliminated and the Achieve- 
ment Award will be presented, fittingly 
and climactically, at the closing banquet. 

There will be only two general program 
sessions, but the scope of each has been 
made as broad as possible, in order to 
most AAUW interests. The 
first session will be concerned with wom- 
an’s position as the initiator and victim 
of forces shaping United States society; 


encompass 


the second will concern woman’s relation- 
ship to forces shaping world society. 

The Convention Program Committee 
trusts, of course, that this program will 
prove stimulating and informative, but it 
feels that there is another good reason to 
urge all AAUW members to attend this 
year’s convention. This summer we shall 
dedicate our new building, for which we 
all worked so hard and of which we should 
all be proud. 

We can admire the splendid setting for 
John Rood’s murals in the 
Lounge, the display of works by many of 
our National and International Fellow- 
ship awardees in the offices of the Fellow- 
ships Director, and the magnificent view 
of Washington to be had from the top 
floors. Above all, we can admire the archi- 
tecturally distinguished structure which 


>: 
I rmneers 
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now suitably houses in Washington, the 
center of our national life, our own dis- 
tinguished organization. 
I bid you, then, to Washington on June 
19 
— Mary Dicumann, Chairman 
Convention Program Committee 


Project Talent 


America’s first census of the aptitudes, 
achievements, and potential talents of its 
youth has just been completed. Beginning 
in March 1960, about 440,000 students, 
in a nationally representative sample of 
1353 secondary schools, were tested with 
a comprehensive battery of about thirty 
measures. In addition, each of the 1355 
schools supplied about fifty pages of 
questionnaire information regarding its 
staff; facilities; students; community, 
guidance, and counseling program; poli 
cies; practices, and the like. 

Called “Project Talent,” this tremen- 
dous program was made possible by the 
co-operative effort of thousands of school 
administrators, teachers, students, and 
parents, working through the staff of the 
project and its representatives. Support 
was provided by several agencies, prima- 
rily the Co-operative Research Program 
of the United States Office of Education. 

Planning for Project Talent began as 
early as January 1957, when the first pro- 
posals for the study were submitted. 
Throughout all phases of the planning and 
design of the study and its measures, 
some of the leading experts in the fields of 
educational research, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and guidance served as consultants 
and advisors to the central staff. Panels of 
these experts continue to be available 
as analysis of the vast amounts of data 
which have been collected begins and as 
follow-up studies of the students are 
planned. 

When analyzed, the data will provide a 
national inventory of the talents of our 
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youth. Data will also become available 
on the facilities, practices, and guidance 
programs of the nation’s schools. As stu- 
dents are followed up in the coming years, 
we will gain information about both guid- 
ance methods and the aptitude and ability 
patterns which lead to sound educational 
and occupational choices and decisions. 
Data are being analyzed on the latest 
electronic computers. When these ma- 
chines finish their monumental task, the 
results of the study will begin to appear 
in a series of books, tentatively titled 
“Talents of American Youth,” to be pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


AAUW 
find in Washington in June the 


best of both the old and the new 


The first of these books is expected to be 
available in mid-1961. Two more volumes, 
covering studies of the schools themselves 
and students’ test and questionnaire re- 
sults, are planned for release in 1961 and 
1962. 

It is hoped that the information gath- 
ered by Project Talent will make it possi- 
ble for all our boys and girls to experience 
success and satisfaction in identifying, 
developing, and utilizing to the fullest 
extent their unique patterns of talents. 

Joun C, FLANAGAN 
Director, Project Talent, 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Our Three Part Program 
in Legislation 


BY ALISON BELL 


A CONGRESSWOMAN who is also an AAUW 
A member in a recent address pleaded 
with her audience to recognize its citizen- 
ship responsibilities. She reminded her 
listeners that history is shaped as irrev- 
ocably by indifference on the part of the 
nation’s citizens as it is by pressures, good 
or bad, upon legislators. 

She said that although there may be 
no danger that this carelessness about 
local and national issues will lead to dic- 
tatorship in this country, it is affecting 
the nature of our government at all levels. 
She pointed out that few of us are aware 
of what freedom really means, or what 
the lack of it would mean, or recognize 
the present threats to his freedom which 
make citizen 
important. 


interest in government so 

AAUW is a pioneer in providing in- 
formation about national, state, and local 
issues. We have long had effective legisla- 
tive programs at all three levels of gov- 
ernment. The various programs at these 
three levels have constituted “The AAUW 
Legislative Program.” 

However this much used phrase “ AAU W 
Legislative Program” has led to a pleth- 
ora of misunderstanding. We find that 
in recent years more and more members 
call the convention-adopted program on 
Federal legislation “the AAUW Legisla- 
tive Program,” despite the fact that the 
title was meant to cover not only AAUW 
action on Federal legislation but action on 
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state legislation and branch work on local 
issues as well. At its November meeting, 
the Association Board of Directors took 
steps to correct the impression this usage 
creates by renaming the program to be 
voted upon at the June Convention “The 
Proposed AAUW Program on Federal 
Legislation for 1961-63.” 

The program on Federal legislation does 
not limit which State Divisions 
may wish to include in their state-adopted 
program on state legislation. However it 


issues 


and the subject matter study programs 
are guidelines to the over-all Association 
program in legislation at all levels. 

Many AAUW members also seem not to 
know that the program on Federal legis- 
lation is authorization for State Division 
and branch when state or local 
legislation is required to implement a 
Federal law. 


action 


Examples of such action are the appro- 
priation of state funds to implement the 
Library Services Act, or approval by the 
states of the Twenty-third Amendment, 
which will grant the right to vote for the 
President and Vice-president to residents 
of the District of Columbia upon its rati- 
fication by thirty-seven states. 

Although actually unnecessary to per- 
mit action, some State Division legisla- 
tive programs include items on such mat- 
ters as the Library Services Act for the 
purpose of bringing them more directly to 
the attention of members. 
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Through reports on AAUW action on 
Federal legislation in the JouRNAL, every 
member has the opportunity to follow 
AAUW activity at the national level. 
However, from your reports and from the 
Travel Program, we have learned that 
there is little knowledge in one part of the 
country and local AAUW 
legislative activity in another part. The 
Legislative Committee has undertaken to 
help rectify this lack by compiling and 
distributing handbooks on state programs, 
policies, and procedures. 


about state 


State and Local Enthusiasm 


The Legislative Committee is very much 
that AAUW 


more interested in their program in state 


aware many members are 
or local legislation than in the program on 
Federal issues. On the other hand, others 
are much more concerned over national 
issues. It is the feeling of the Legislative 
Committee that as you come to know 
more of the over-all AAUW legislative 
picture you will be equally interested in 
action at all levels and recognize the vital 
importance of such action, if the freedom 
of which our congresswoman spoke is to be 
maintained. 

The Legislative Program tries to keep 
you as well informed as possible about the 
various AAUW action programs through 
the JouRNAL; through the General Direc- 
tor’s Letter, sent free of charge to AAUW 
branch and state leaders, and through 
program materials (see News and Notes 
and the back cover of each JouRNAL) in 
compliance with the Committee’s man- 
date, in its Working Rules, to assist in 
guiding activities in the field of state 
legislation. 

Perhaps because of the size of the state 
and the length of time it has been or- 
ganized as an AAUW State Division, New 
York has one of the more highly devel- 
oped State Division legislative programs. 

Its Legislative Committee and _ its 
Board hold an annual three day meeting, 
to which branch presidents and Legisla- 
the 


tive chairmen are invited, in state 
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capital. During the course of these three 
days, the legislature is visited while it 
is in session, administrators of state agen- 
cies are invited to speak to the group, and 
state legislators are asked to breakfast 
with the AAUW members. 

Many AAUW State Division legislative 
projects are worthy of reporting. Among 
them are notable accomplishments in New 
York, Oregon, and Michigan. The New 
York project is of particular interest to 
Status of Women committee members. 
New York laws on jury duty list more 
than a score of reasons for which exemp- 
tion may be made from jury service. The 
last of these exemptions reads simply “a 
woman.” The New York Division has 
sponsored a bill which would make women 
subject only to the same exemptions as per 
tain to men unless care of small children or 
the ill is involved. Although the bill was not 
acted upon by the last legislature, the 
New York Division hopes for the early 
elevation of women to equal status with 
men with respect to jury service. 


Oregon at Work 


A problem in which AAUW stays inter- 


ested year after year is the financing of 
public schools. The Oregon State Division 
has done a most outstanding job in a 
study of Oregon school costs. 

In anticipation of plans to revise the 


distribution of state basic 
school funds, Oregon undertook an ex- 
tensive study last year of school costs per 
pupil at local and county levels. In this 
study, the total school costs for 1958-59 
were broken into administrative, 
instructional, operational, maintenance, 
auxiliary and fixed 
charges. Analysis of sources of school reve- 
nue and 


system for 


down 


and service costs 


taxation and assessment prac- 
tices in Oregon also were a part of this 
study. A state level study was undertaken 
this past fall in preparation for the open- 
ing of the 1961 Oregon legislature. It is 
this kind of carefully worked out and exe- 
cuted project that has built AAUW’s 
reputation among legislators. 





A Michigan project concerned with the 
hospitalization of mentally ill children and 
announced previously in the JouRNAL has 
consumed many hours of research and 
study and has required the co-operation of 
many committees. The Michigan Probate 
Judges Association has served as joint 
sponsor of the project. A survey to de- 
termine needed legislation, financed by a 
foundation grant and undertaken by a 
joint committee of the two groups, has 
been followed by the writing and introduc- 
tion of bills to improve facilities and serv- 
ices for such children. 

AAUW’s part in this project was di- 
rected by the State Division Legislative 
chairman with a special committee. Most 
Michigan branches appointed special com- 
mittee chairmen. 


‘Twenty-four thousand pieces of litera- 
ture, including a pamphlet on The Care 
of Children in Michigan’s Six State Men- 
tal Hospitals, were distributed. Public 
meetings, petitions, resolutions, radio and 
television programs, and newspaper cov- 
erage were employed to inform the people 
of Michigan about this state problem. 

Although the AAUW bill died and the 
campaign must be started all over again, 
the Michigan Division feels its work has 
had far-reaching effects. Not only AAUW 
members but hundreds of other citizens 
now know about the survey and the need 
for legislation. The 
served as an ongoing workshop in legisla- 
tion, from the beginning of the survey 
which showed the need for legislation to 
the floor fight in the state legislature. 


project also has 


ALL MEMBERS TAKE NOTICE! 


+N THE evening of June 21, during Convention Week, the new AAUW Edu- 
QO cational Center will be dedicated, with ceremonies fitting to this monument 
to women and education in all parts of the world which your dollars are helping to 
complete here in Washington. As we go to press, we have just received word 
that we are to be honored by the presence of the United States Army Band 


at the dedication. 


The convention will be organized around AAU W’s great 2-2-2-commitment: 
In Keerine Wirn Our Purpose “the Association shall develop a program to 


enable college women to continue their own in 
advancement of women, and to discharge the spe: 


tual growth, to further the 
il responsibilities to society 


of those who have enjoyed the advantages of higher education.” 





Proposed Convention Resolutions 


NNOUNCEMENTS in the March, May, and October issues of the JourRNAL requested 
A members and branches to submit Proposed Convention Resolutions. Association 
Standing Committees also presented resolutions to the Resolutions Committee, which 
met at the Educational Center on January 21, 1961, to consider these resolutions and 
prepare a report for action at the 1961 Biennial Convention, June 19-24, in Washington, 
D.C, 

In accordance with Association Bylaws, Article XIII, Sec. 7a(2), the Resolutions 
Committee presents, for study and discussion by the branches, the following recom- 
mendations: 


The Arts 


WE RESOLVE to bring our AAUW arts program 
into focus with the basic principles of AAUW: 
In order to continue our own intellectual growth, 


we will undertake work which aims to 

deepen our experience in the arts 

whether by sensory, creative, or analytical means. 
In order to discharge our special responsibilities to society, 

we will provide for repeated exposure 

to excellence in the arts, 

thereby developing an informed and interested public 

and encouraging the artist. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Universal education is basic to the preservation of our form of government and to 
the well-being of our society. Therefore, the study, interpretation, and improvement 
of education will continue to be a primary concern of the American Association of 
University Women. 

1. We believe that freedom to learn and 4. We will work to strengthen and im- 
freedom to teach are essential to the main- prove the intelligent use of libraries, mass 


tenance of sound education and we accept media, and mechanical aids in the educa- 


the responsibility of constant vigilance in 
the preservation of these freedoms. 


2. We affirm our conviction that our sys- 


tem of public education is essential to 
the survival of freedom in this country. 
Therefore we resolve to intensify our sup- 
port of the public schools. 

3. We urge the co-operation of adminis- 
trators, teachers, and laymen in the con- 
tinuous improvement of curriculum and 
teaching. 
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tion program. 


5. We will continue to inform ourselves 
fully, to interpret and evaluate our find- 
ings, and to take action on the problems 
of taxation and financing of schools. 


6. We will assist in recruiting and retain- 
ing qualified and effective teaching per- 
sonnel by working toward the improve- 
ment of professional, 
working conditions. 


economic, and 





7. We affirm our belief in the importance 
of increased prestige for education. As a 
means to this end, we believe the Office of 
Education should be a separate depart- 
ment in the Federal Government. Until 
this objective can be achieved, we will 
continue to support the Office of Educa- 


Fellowships 


tion within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


8. We will study and implement through 
our programs those educational recom- 
mendations of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth which are 
germane to the AAUW program. 


We reaffirm our belief in the importance of the participation of women in the expansion 
of knowledge and we therefore reaffirm our support of an expanding program of fellow- 
ships which has brought world-wide recognition to the Association and is one of our 


most glorious achievements. 


Higher Education 


1. We liberal education 
signed to produce a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of different cultural heritages and 
to free the individual to think independ- 
ently, to serve society, and to act with 


believe in de- 


choice, enlightenment, and imagination. 
We dedicate ourselves to furthering college 
programs which rest not only on an under- 
standing of facts, but also on ideals and 
theories which elicit judgment. 


International Relations 


1. We favor a positive attitude in the 
conduct of American foreign policy in or- 
der to build a world atmosphere of har- 
mony and co-operation. Through a con- 
tinued study of international affairs, we 
will assist in creating the informed public 
opinion necessary for support of a con- 
structive foreign policy. 

2. We endorse continued efforts to estab- 
lish an effective system for world-wide 
limitation of arms and will support pro- 
grams to achieve this objective so long as 
they are consistent with national security. 
We favor constructive efforts for an inter- 
national agreement to control testing of 
nuclear weapons and to establish the prin- 
ciple of freedom of outer space subject to 
regulation for its use. 
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2. We recognize the personnel shortage 
facing institutions of higher learning and 
we will promote the recruitment of quali- 
fied college faculty members and admin- 
istrators. 

3. We recognize the increasing financial 
difficulties of our institutions of higher 
learning and we will support measures to 
help meet the problems created by higher 
costs and mounting enrollments. 


3. We reaffirm our faith in the United 
Nations as a flexible and viable institu- 
tion for the achievement of international 
co-operation. We will continue to support 
measures to make the UN and its affiliated 
agencies more effective, and will oppose 
measures which would impair their pres- 
ent strength. 


4. We endorse expansion of support for 
sound bilateral and multilateral programs 
of economic and social development and 
technical aid in order to foster mutual 
assistance, to promote the development of 
emerging nations, and to help in building 
a world of progress and peace. 


5. Since knowledge is indivisible and can 
grow only by a free exchange of informa- 
tion and experience, we will encourage an 
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increase of interchange of technicians, 
professionals, scholars, and students. 


6. We will avail ourselves fully of the 


Mass Media 


We recognize the dynamic force in our society of the leading mass media 
television, film, press, and periodicals. We accept the responsibility to: 


opportunities for mutual understanding 
and co-operative work provided by our 
membership in the International Federa- 
tion of University Women (IFUW). 


radio, 


1. Study and be aware of the functioning of mass media; 


2. Assist in improving the quality of their content; 


Promote their effective educational and cultural use. 


Social and Economic Issues 


We believe that the social and economic problems of the United States are solved 
best by those means which are based on respect for human dignity and that a denial 
of human rights damages the moral fiber of our nation. We therefore dedicate ourselves 
to study and action in the following areas which we view as aspects of change in the 


American society: 

1. The threat both to our internal unity 
and to our leadership among free nations 
made by the denial of 
rights to minority groups; 


constitutional 


2. The attack upon the American system 
of justice under law and the rights of an 
individual in a free society; 


3. A creative program for the aging, utiliz- 
ing their abilities, assuring their proper 
care and housing, providing adequate re- 
tirement income, and exploring the possi- 
bilities of a retirement system geared to 
individual abilities rather 
logical age; 


than chrono- 
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4. The relation of mental health to the 
tensions inherent in our modern society 
with regard to ways in which we may fos- 
ter conditions that contribute to better 
mental health, support measures for the 
care and treatment of the mentally ill, 
and continue to explore opportunities for 
volunteer services to psychiatric patients 
in the hospital and in the community; 

5. Measures to protect the consumer in 
this era of scientific and technical change; 
6. Measures to promote growth in the 
national economy with due regard for the 
economic and social needs for an expand- 
ing population. 


The status of women means stature of women in measuring up to their full responsi- 
bilities and capacities in every field of service. 


1. We accept as a fundamental responsi- 
bility the effort to remove social preju- 
dices and inequities of law which create 
barriers to women’s full participation in 
citizenship responsibilities and violate the 
principle of democracy which recognizes 
the human worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual. 
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2. We pledge our continued and consistent 
endeavor to increase productive partici- 
pation of women in intellectual, social, 
civic, and political affairs at every level 
community, state, national, and inter- 
national. 


3. We accept the responsibility of de- 
veloping, along practical lines, the maxi- 
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mum leadership potentialities of women missions. We further pledge ourselves, both 
in all strata of our society. as individuals and as groups, to seek out 
4. We pledge ourselves to encourage full and a tively support qualified women for 
participation of women in public office election and appointment to such offices, 
and on policy-making boards and com- boards, and commissions. 


Legislative Program 


1. In the light of current world tensions, we reaflirm our belief in constitutional gov- 
ernment and our intent to work for the rights of the individual and the preservation of 
the democratic way of life 


2. To insure the granting of suffrage to the residents of the District of Columbia, we 
pledge ourselves to work for early ratification in the states of the proposed Twenty- 
third Amendment to the Federal Constitution, and further pledge ourselves to work in 
the states for home rule for the District of Columbia. 


3. To implement effectively all the foregoing statements of principles, we reaffirm our 
intent to continue study of proposed legislation and to support or oppose legislative 
measures at the local, the state, and the national level, as is appropriate in accordance 
with the convention-adopted Legislative Programs in each of the areas of interest. 


Other Action Recommended 


The Shawnee Mission Branch, Shawnee Mission, Kansas, submitted two suggestions 
in the form of Legislative Items dealing with labor-management relations. The Resolu- 
tions Committee recommends that these two resolutions be referred to the Committee 
on Social and Economic Issues for consideration 

The Worcester Branch and the Oxford-Dudley Branch, Massachusetts, jointly 
submitted the following resolution, which the committee recommends be referred 
to the Committee on Higher Education for consideration: “We believe that eligibility 
for the admittance of an institution to the approved list for AAUW membership should 
be based on the high academic standing of the institution, and without being deter- 
mined by the number or proportion of women or men on the faculty of, or in adminis- 
trative positions, at that institution.” 


Other Resolutions Recommended 


The committee believes that other resolutions submitted are covered by resolutions 


already proposed, as follows: 

The resolutions submitted by the Winston-Salem Branch, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, by Legislative Resolution 1 and by Social and Economic Issues Resolu 
tion Z. 

The topic submitted in the resolution by Dr. Gertrude E. Stein, of Springfield, Ohio, 
by Social and Economic Issues Resolution 3. 

Patricia J. Horstettrer, California, Chairman 
Mrs. Casper G. Carroui, Utah 

Mrs. L. M. McGoopwrn, Arkansas 

Dr. KATHERINE REa, Mississippi 

Dr. MELANIE Rossorovuen, Florida 
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Lighting Candles... 


BY FRANCES E. BUTLER 


r WOULD be all too easy for the AAUW 
I member to “curse the darkness” of 
mass media. As an educated person, she 
may be repelled by the very phrase, which 
seems to connote surrender to the lowest 
level of popular tastes. As a homemaker, 
or as a professional woman in such non- 
commercial fields as teaching, library 
service, or social welfare, she may deplore 
the business considerations governing me- 
dia output. As a woman who has received 
her education through the printed word, 
she may accept newspapers and maga- 
zines, but reject the newer audio-visual 
media. Her response to the social prob- 
lems of mass communication may be an 
attempt to insulate herself while 
demning media influences on others. 


con- 


1AUW Responsibility 
Yet the AAUW member has not chosen 


this easy way. Too much is at stake. After 
college graduation, most of her own knowl- 
edge of the changing scene is gained 
through the media. Television may pro- 
vide her children’s first introduction to 
the outside world. Indirect effects of mass 
media on her family’s welfare are even 
more fundamental. Media influences on 
public opinion affect domestic and inter- 
national policies and the election of offi- 
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A Report From the Field 
on AAUW Projects 


in Radio and Television 


cials to execute these decisions. If she was 
not previously persuaded, the Great De- 
bates convinced her that TV is not mere 
entertainment to be safely ignored. 
“Recognizing the power and influence 
of mass media in our society today,” the 
AAUW 1959 Convention resolved that 
we accept our responsibility to study and be 
aware of the functioning of mass media; to 
assist in improving the quality of their con- 
tent; to participate in increasing their ef- 
fective use as they relate to the American 
Association of University Women’s educa- 
tional and cultural values. 
Establishment of Mass 
Media in branches has greatly stimulated 
study programs. As in all other areas, 
in Mass Media the Association adheres 
firmly to “study before action.” 
\ report from the Mass Media chair- 
man of the Denver Branch exemplifies a 
serious and thorough approach: 


committees on 


Because the majority of the committee is 
anxious to eventually do something con- 
structive about programming, it was felt 
that a solid foundation of information re- 
garding the broadcasting media was first 
mandatory. The entire committee, by as- 
signment and voluntary contribution, was 
involved in a program of reading and discus- 
sion concerning broadcasting. Study meet- 
ings were held once a month, with other 
special project meetings. 
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Among the areas covered were the his- 
tory, structure, and regulation of the 
broadcasting industry; the effects of TV 
on the audience; Educational Television 
in Denver, and opportunities for AAUW 
influence. 

Expanding educational opportunities 
available to children through radio and 
television has been a special AAUW con 
cern. In Syracuse, N.Y., for example, the 
Mass Media committee conducted a sur- 
vey among several hundred parents “to 
determine whether children’s programs in 
the Syracuse area are fulfilling the needs, 
interests and capabilities of our children.” 


Report Distributed Widely 


A carefully compiled report on the par 
ents’ views was sent to local TV stations 
and to program sponsors. Interest in this 
survey has extended far beyond the local 
area. When the Mass Media Office repro- 
duced the report for wider distribution, 
orders were received not only from AAUW 
branches but from television stations, na- 
tional networks, and advertising agencies. 
(Copies of the report on “Children and 
Television in Syracuse” are available 
from the AAUW Publications-Sales Office, 
2401 Virginia Avenue N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., for twenty-five cents.) 

To meet children’s needs for construc 
tive entertainment, branches have en- 
couraged local use of good programs avail- 
able from national sources. At the request 
of the Aberdeen [S. Dak.| Branch, a TV 
station added “Captain Kangaroo”’ to its 
program schedule. Several branches in 
Michigan and elsewhere have persuaded 
stations to broadcast the “Reading Out 
Loud” series, produced by the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company in co-opera 
tion with the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Local resources have been tapped. In 
co-operation with the Symphony Guild, 
the Abilene [Tex.] Branch has sponsored 
a TV music education series for young 
people, featuring the conductor of the 
Abilene Symphony Orchestra. 
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In a number of cities, AAUW members 
have presented radio programs designed 
to stimulate children’s interest in litera- 
ture. Medford [Ore.| Branch members 
have conducted a daily fifteen minute 
story hour. To develop the tastes of older 
children, the Hazleton [Pa.] Branch has 
produced a monthly program on which 
students are interviewed about their 
reading interests and receive books as 
prizes. The Salt Lake City Branch has 
developed a radio series to guide parents 
in choosing, or recommending, books for 
their children. 

These efforts to guide children’s reading 
have been paralleled by attempts to en 
courage discriminating use of the broad- 
cast media. To alert schoolchildren to 
’ programs, such as Leonard 
concerts and the American 
Heritage series of historical dramas, mim- 
eographed program lists have been dis- 
tributed to teachers and pupils for posting 
on bulletin boards, or for publication in 
school newspapers. 


valuable ‘I 
Bernstein’s 


Cultural Contributions 


Of equal benefit to young people and 
adults are projects that expand the cul- 
tural resources of the community. With a 
view to enriching the musical life of the 
city, Fairbanks [Alaska] Branch members 
conducted a survey of radio program pref 
erences. Questioning almost two thou 


sand adults, they discovered a widespread 
demand for more classical music and other 


Presentation of these 
findings to stations and sponsors was fol 
lowed by changes in program schedules. 

To encourage TV contributions to civic 
life, ten branches in the Washington 
[D.C.| metropolitan area joined in con- 
ferring annual awards for locally origi- 
nated programs. As a result of this proj- 
ect, station invited several 
Mass Media chairmen to discuss TV pro- 
gramming in relation to area needs. 

In encouraging commercial stations to 
improve their service, branches have dis- 
covered the limitations of programming 


serious features. 


executives 
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for mass audiences. For sustained educa- 


tional and cultural programming, they 
look to noncommercial stations operated 


by universities, school systems, or com- 
munity councils. 

Throughout the country, branches have 
worked to secure the benefits of educa- 
tional broadcasting for their communi- 
ties. As in Morgantown, W. Va., thev have 
endorsed university applications to oper- 
ate AM radio stations. They have been in- 
strumental in establishing many of the 
fifty-two Educational Television stations 
now on the air and laying the groundwork 
for others. In Phoenix, Ariz., for example, 
AAUW 


activating the 


aroused community interest in 


educational channel as- 
signed to the area. 

worked to ex 
tend the coverage of established ETYV sta- 
tions. The Tri-Cities | Ala.| Branch spurred 
public demand for facilities to relay the 


Elsew here branches have 


broadcasts of the state educational net- 
work to this fringe reception area. To 
reach a large home audience in parts of 
three states, the Philadelphia educational 
station applied to the FCC for a Wilming- 
ton, Del., VHF channel. The Mass Media 
chairmen of the Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey State Divisions organized 
suppo:t for the application. For an entire 
week, the Wilmington Branch monitored 
all commercial station broadcasts to col- 
lect evidence of gaps that an educational 
station could fill. 

Efforts to expand the audiences of edu- 
cational stations have involved more than 
geographic coverage. To increase commu- 
nity awareness of educational broadcast- 
ing services, branches in Hollywood, Fla., 
and Birmingham, Ala., persuaded local 
newspapers to publish the ETV program 
schedules. 

In order to plan evening programs, the 
new station operated by the Des Moines, 
lowa, Public Schools needed information 
about the home audience. This was sup- 
plied by the AAUW branch, which con- 
ducted telephone interviews with area res 
idents. A similar service was performed 
for a university radio station by mem- 
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bers of the Grand Forks [N. Dak.] Branch. 

Branches have also assisted educational 
program development by evaluating the 
effectiveness of specific series. In Minne- 
sota, many AAUW viewing groups were 
organized to help the state university 
gauge audience reactions to a TV series 
on the Report. Several South 
Carolina branches helped to evaluate a 


Conant 


series of speech programs produced by 
an AAUW member in Greenville. 

To increase the effectiveness of TV in 
struction in reading, the Auburn [Ala. 
Branch and several Pennsylvania branches 
have helped to interest adult nonreaders, 
recruit and locate 


volunteer teachers, 


centers for organized viewing sessions 


ETV Program Plans 


The which 
have assisted in developing ETV policy 
and program plans has depended on local 
\ AUW members have served 
on the governing bodies of community sta 
tions, like WYES in New Orleans. Where 


stations are operated by universities, or 


extent to branch members 


conditions. 


school systems, members have served on 
unofficial 
sultants. Where the necessary talents have 
been available, as in Albuquerque, N.M., 
branches have participated in program 


advisory councils, or as con 


production as well as planning. 

These are some of the countless ways 
in which AAUW branches have worked in 
their communities to extend educational 
uses of TV and radio. None of the projects 
was designed to revolutionize the Amert- 
can system of mass communication. The 
underlying realism and practicality have 
been well expressed by the Phoenix, Ariz., 
Mass Media chairman after their success- 
ful effort to Educational 
Television station. She writes: 


establish an 


It is what we as individuals do, along with 
others, that makes for a poor or good situa 
tion in any field. The national scope is made 
up of all the little places where you and I live 
and all the little people like you and me. 


This, then, is the AAUW approach to 


mass media: Lighting candles. 





APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


AAUW National Convention, June 19-23, 1961 


Please reserve: 

[| Sheraton-Park [] Shoreham 
Single $11.00 $11.00 
Twin 15.00 15.00 
Parlor and 1-Bedroom Suite _} 20.00 C] 30.00 

25.00 

30.00 

35.00 

Parlor and 2-Bedroom Suite 55.00 

65.00 


Motel Single 
Motel Double 


All Rooms With Bath, Air-conditioning, Radio and TV 


if rate category requested for suites is unavailable, suite in next higher 
category will be assigned. 


To enable hotel to confirm your request, reservations must be received not 
later than two weeks prior (June 4) to opening date of the convention. See 
page 158 for hotel addresses. Mail this blank directly to hotel of your choice. 


An advance deposit or written Guarantee of Payment is necessary to hold 
your room if arrival is scheduled after 8 P.M. 


Date Arriving 


Date Departing 





... from 


our UN observer 


Africa Comes to the United Nations 


“If I hear no objections, I declare the 
Malagasy Republic admitted to member- 
ship in the United Nations,” said Presi- 
dent Boland of Ireland, presiding over 
the Fifteenth the General 
Assembly. So the dark line of waiting 
at the back of the Assembly 
Hall broke and, one by one, members of 
fourteen African delegations sifted through 
the assembly to take their places among 
the others. Within a few days, they totaled 
sixteen. Africa had moved into the United 
Nations. 

These young men — they are conspic- 


Sessk yn of 


delegates 


uously young — represent countries which 
recently received their independence and 
which the Security Council had recom- 
mended for United Nations membership. 
The United Nations is not new to these 
countries. former Trust Ter- 
ritories and have received visiting missions 
from the Trusteeship Council, 
members have listened to their complaints 
and their aspirations and have made them 
known in discussions in the council and in 
the assembly. It is safe to say that all of 
them have had a share in the assistance 
programs of the United Nations. 

One thing these countries have in com- 
mon: They are jealously proud of their 
independence, proud of their UN mem- 
bership. They have a pride in Africa as 
well and some believe that Africa should 
settle Africa’s problems. In an eloquent 
appeal to his fellow-Africans, President 


Some are 


whose 
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Youlou of the Congo (Brazzaville), as it 
is called to distinguish it from that other 
disturbed Republic of the Congo, of which 
the capital is Leopoldville, called for a 
“family council” of African countries to 
work out a solution for his neighbor 
Congo. “Africa is our affair and Africa is 
our agony,” he said. 

Some of these delegates are completely 
inexperienced, new to travel and to foreign 
ways. But twelve of the countries have 
been members of the French community 
and their leaders are experienced states- 
men, who express themselves effectively 
in excellent French. Mr. Amadeo of Ar- 
gentina referred to this in the midst of 
the heated debate on colonialism. 


Some spokesmen of the new countries {he 
said] have come to this rostrum and told 
us that they owe nothing to the colonial 
powers, unless it be humiliation, tyranny, 
and rapine. We note these complaints are 
expressed in English or in French so cor- 
rect and so harmonious that it gives rise to 
envy in our eyes. 
These countries have approached the re- 
sponsibilities of United Nations member- 
ship cautiously. ““We have preferred to 
listen much and speak little,” said Mr. 
Coulibaly of the Ivory Coast when he 
finally took the floor. On cold war issues, 
they at first chose to abstain, leaving the 
balance of voting on the admission of 
Communist China, to use one example, 
about where it was before. Next year may 
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see a difference. Keep the cold wa 
Africa was an early slogan. 

“We ask our organization,” said Charles 
Okla, in accepting membership for the 
Cameroons, “‘to recommend to the great 
powers to avoid the temptation to confront 
another in Africa.’”” And President 
Youlou quoted the Monroe Doctrine, ap- 
plying it to Africa: “* We 


Leave us the freedom to fulfill our 


one 
are a new world 


destiny just as we abandon you willingly) 
to your complications, to your tyrannies, 
and to your wars.” 

But the new African countries have not 
been able to keep out of our *“complica- 
tions.” The cold war is in the Congo dis- 
cussion and the Africans have taken sides 
vigorously. If solid African 
bloc, it has not appeared here. Many re- 
attitude of 
and don’t want to be considered immature 


there is a 


sent Ghana’s elder 
and inexperienced, or to be led. They are 
sharp with the Indian delegate when he 
takes for granted his leadership of the 
Asian-African bloc. 

Against colonialism, they speak with 
one voice. The demand for an immediate 
end of all flung into the 
Assembly by Khrushchev evoked a quick 
response. But, even here, they 
Khrushchev’s drastic proposal that all 
should be freé by 1961 
presented their own more moderate resolu- 


colonialism 
rejected 


territories and 


tion, which urged “immediate steps” 
toward granting independence to all non 
self-governing territories 

If these delegations from Africa have 
changed the appearance of the assembly, 
overflowed its seats, and lengthened its 
discussions, they have also had consider 
able impact on the membership. Portugal's 


colonial policy and her refusal to report 
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brother 


on her territories has angered the Africans 
and they were able to muster enough votes 
to defeat her election to a the 
Security Council and to elect Liberia to 
share a term with Ireland in her place 

No other parliamentary experience has 
quite prepared the new delegates for the 
ways of the United Nations, wher 
ridor lobbying plays a large part in lining 


seat on 


cor 


up votes. There are now twenty-five Afri 


can votes to be reckoned with and when 
these new members have had more expe- 
rience in working with the machinery of 
the organization they will be able to make 
their influence felt 

The Africans have a deep loyalty to the 
United Nations, where they have taken 
their places as sovereign independent na 
tions and where they feel they have their 
best assurance of strength and protection. 
Khrushchev’s shocked mans of 
them, who speak with respect of “this 
As the Soviet 
has pressed its attack on the Secretary 
General without let-up through this ses- 
sion, the African states have for the most 
part rallied to his support. The Secretary 
General himself that they will 
continue to support the organization and 
will give it the strength it needs for th: 
difficult days ahead. 

In refusing to in the 
Khrushchev’s demand that he do so, Mr 
Hammarskjold expressed his faith in the 
new and small nations 


antics 


august assembly.” Union 


believes 


resign face of 


It is not the Union 
indeed, any other big powers who need the 
United Nations for their protection: It is 


all the others. In this sense, the organization 


Soviet lhe said], or, 


is first of all their organization and I deeply 
believe in the wisdom with which they will 
be able to use it and guide it 


BarBara D. Evans 
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AAUW news and notes 


Journal Leaflet Available 


“We Build for the Future,” the two-color 
Special Section on our new Educational 
Center which was published in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL, is now available in leaflet 
form at ten cents a copy. Order from the 
Secretary for Publications. 


Register Abroad 


All AAUW members planning to be abroad 
for six months or more are encouraged to 
register with LIFUW, or through the Inter- 
national Relations Office at the Educa- 
tional Center, so that they may be known 
to be available to represent AAUW at in- 
ternational held 
place of temporary foreign residence. 


conferences near their 


frea Arts Meeting 


State Arts chairmen from Colorado, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas 
will meet this month with Dr. Eugenia 
Oole, Chairman of the Arts Committee, 
and Mary-Averett Seelye, Co-ordinator of 
the Arts Resource Center, to discuss the 
\ssociation’s purpose and ways of relating 
the Arts program to it. This is the third 
Area Arts Meeting to be held. Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Tampa, Fla., were the scenes 
of the previous two. 


Vhirteen Colleges Approved 


Board approval has been given to thirteen 
more colleges and universities for AAUW 
membership eligibility. They are Adrian 
College, Adrian, Mich.; Concordia Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn.; Hardin-Simmons 
University, Abilene, Tex.; Howard Payne 
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Brownwood, Tex.; Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La.; Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Paterson State College, Paterson, 
N.J.; St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. 
Va.; State University of New York, Col- 
lege of Education, Brockport, N.Y.; State 
University of New York, College of Edu- 
cation, New Paltz, N.Y.; State University 
of New York, College of Education, Platts- 
burgh, N.Y., and Stephen F. Austin State 
College, Nacogdoches, Tex. 


College, 


14UW Matches Available 


AAUW matches, with a newly designed 
cover, are now available for seventy-five 
cents a caddy from the AAUW Secretary 
for Publications. Each caddy holds fifty 
match books. The books have a soft gray 
cover with the AAUW seal imprinted in 
gold and “American Association of Uni- 
versity Women” lettered in gold on the 


back. 


Expanded Africa Bibliography 


An expanded version of *‘ Higher Educa- 
tion in Africa South of the Sahara: Se- 
lected Bibliography, 1945-60,” compiled 
by Higher Education Associate Dr. El- 
eanor F. Dolan, is now available for fifty 
cents from the Secretary for Publications. 
The first, briefer listing 
JOURNAL, page 114), presents an over-all 
view of the topic helpful to the beginner 


see January 


in this field and was originally prepared 
AAUW State Division 


which planned a co-ordinated study of the 


as an aid for an 


° 
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emerging nations of Africa and Asia. While 
preparing the first, brief version, enough 
more significant material was found to 
warrant the second, expanded version 
Some of the references 
secondary technical and occupational edu 


cover post- 
cation, as well as the usual higher edu- 
Another 
presentation of data which should guide 
students through the significant 
governmental and UN information on this 
subject. 


cation references. feature is 


most 


In Memoriam 


The Association mourns the recent death 
of Mrs. Robert D. Williams, Olympia 
{Wash.] Branch member and past presi- 
dent and immediate Past President of the 
Washington State Division. Mrs. Williams 
had also served AAUW as chairman of the 
Washington Division’s Legislative, Reso- 
lutions, and Bylaws committees. 

She was active in civic affairs, particu- 
larly education. She served as president of 
Olympia’s P.T.A., on the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee for the Olympia Board 
of Education, and as Vice-president of the 
Washington Council on Statewide Legis- 
lation and Chairman of the 
County Red Cross. 


Thurston 


Honors and Awards 


Ysabel Forker, known to AAUW members 
the Status of Women 
Committee, is among those whose names 
will be inscribed on a bronze plaque to 
memorialize the nomination of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as the Republican candidate 
for President of the United States in 1952. 
The plaque will be placed in the national 
park at Gettysburg, Pa., not far from the 
home of the Former President and First 
Lady. 

Dr. Dorothy Quynn, holder of three 
AAUW Fellowships the 1922-23 Bos- 
ton Alumnae Fellowship, the 1928-29 
European Fellowship, and the 1959-60 
Shirley Farr Fellowship — has 
vited by the University of Orleans, France, 


as Chairman of 


been in- 
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to address the university assembly during 
the celebration of an exposition and the 
inauguration of a new building this spring. 
The celebration has been timed to coincide 
with the Fete Jeanne d’ Are. 


Legislative Roundup 


Do you want to follow the progress of 
legislative issues in which AAUW is 
interested in this First Session of Con- 
gress of the new administration? Do 
you want to see the background mate- 
rials available to Legislative chairmen? 
The Legislative Committee often re- 
ceives requests for this material and 
knows that the newest of the 
Roundup is not necessarily the one you 


ce py 


most need. Therefore yearly subscrip- 
tions are being made available for fifty 
cents, the cost of mailing. Subscriptions 
can be obtained by writing the Legis- 
lative Program Office at the Educa- 
tional Center. 


1961 Writing Project 


AAUW writers may wish to submit short 
stories and verse for criticism in the 1961 
AAUW Writing Project. The deadline for 
submitting entries is December $1, 1961. 
For Writing Project rules, see the 1961 edi- 
tion of Branch Arts Resources, or order the 
rules, for five cents, from the AAUW Sec- 
retary for Publications, 2401 
Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
The Writing Project is not a contest, 
but an opportunity for criticism. An ex- 
perienced AAUW branch writing group 


Virginia 


selects the top ten entries in each cate- 
gory. The top ten are then sent to pro 
fessional critics for further comment and 
their choice of “top entries.” 


Assistant to General Director 


Emilie Strand, who has been an assistant 
in the office of the AAUW Controller for 
the past two years, has been appointed 
Administrative Assistant to Dr. Pauline 
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AAUW’s Director. 
Her major assignment in her new capacity 
will be to study internal operations in the 
Educational Center, with special refer- 
ence to office procedures. 

Mrs. Strand, who greatly eased the 
load of the move to the Center, is well pre- 
pared for her new Not 


squar 


‘Tompkins, General 


responsibilitic S. 


only is she familiar with every 


foot of the building but she has, in the past, 
served as Office Manager for the Cowles 
Commission in Chicago and worked for 
the Hutchins Commission on Freedom of 
the Press in New York. She majored in 
Business Administration at the University 
of Chicago. 


Farber Discussion Reprinted 


A transcript of the discussion of the No- 
vember 1958 meeting of the AAUW Arts 
Committee with psychiatrist Dr. Leslie 
Farber and his wife, art critic Marjorie 
Farber, appeared in the December 1960 
issue of the Art Education Bulletin. 


The Journal Blushes 


Everyone has shoes but the cobbler’s chil- 
dren, and when it comes to the January 
JOURNAL, the usual crop of errata was 


Join Mr. and Mrs. W. Clayton Lytle 
(former vice-president, North Atlantic Region) 
ona 
Deluxe Tour of Europe 


Spend 50 days in Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, France and Spain, 
starting September 8, 1961 


Group limited to five couples in two 
chauffeur-driven limousines 


For full details inquire: 


BEESON TRAVEL BUREAU 


1304 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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slight but inexcusable. Dr. Laura Born- 
holdt is not a former AAUW Higher Edu- 
cation Associate; the important position 
she held here was International Relations 
Associate. Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan has been 
HE Associate since 1950. Dean Margaret 
Habein is Vice-president of the American 
Council on Education, not the National 
Council, as stated. Our apologies to all 


concerned 


SOOOOOOOOSOOOOOSO OOOOH OOOOOOOD 
BOOKING TOURS NOW 

FOR ‘61 — ‘62 
THEATRE for CHILDREN 


PLAYS DANCE 
CONTACT FRANCES SCHRAM 


®* BRIGGS MANAGEMENT ® 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


SSSSSSSHSSSSSSOSOSOSOOSOSD 


TELEVISION IN THE LIVES | 
OF OUR CHILDREN 


Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, 
and Edwin B. Parker 


| The average North American child from 
| age 3 to age 16 spends as much time 
watching television as he spends in school. 
The first major study on this continent is 
based on three years of research on 
6,000 children and information from over 
2,000 parents, teachers, and school offi- 
cials. A psychiatric view of the problem is 
included, together with detailed statistics 
and tables, information on such other 
topics as children’s use of other mass 
media, and an Annotated Bibliography. 








$6.00 
Order from your bookstore, please 





Stanford University Press 
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Committee-Community 


Chairmen of the Arts, Mass Media, and 
Status of Women committees in the Fair- 
born [Ohio] Branch co-operated recently 
in setting up an unusual community dis- 
cussion project. The public library, which 
provided a meeting place, also made avail- 
able books which the AAUW committees 
designated as essential background read- 
ing for the discussion. Topics taken up at 
the three open meetings were “ American 
Culture Habits,” “Decision Making in 
the United States,” and “ Modern Art.” 


What Hath Susan Wrought? 


The [N.Y.] Branch recently 


produced a provocative series of television 


Syracuse 


programs on the status of women which, 
according to the branch Status chairman, 
caused a “thought the 
community. 


explosion” in 

The program series, aimed at stimulat- 
ing women as individuals and group mem- 
bers to evaluate goals and 
achievements, started modestly enough. 
A JouRNAL review of Susan B. Anthony’s 
biography, plus the New York State 
Status chairman’s suggestion that branches 
take note of the fortieth anniversary of 
women’s suffrage, sparked the idea that 
a local TV station might be interested 
in & program pinpointing women’s efforts 
to free themselves from certain restraints. 
The program director of the TV station 
was so impressed with the idea that he 


suggested a series of programs. 


women’s 
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from the branches 


and state divisions 


The series was titled “‘What Has Susan 
Wrought?” On the first program, a com- 
memoration of Susan B. Anthony, the 
branch Status chairman interviewed Miss 
Anthony’s eighty-four-year-old niece and 
showed a film of the 1920 Woman’s Suf- 
frage Parade in Washington, D.C. This 
keynoted the format for the series: “In- 
formal with a purpose” 
with woman local, 
national. 


conversations 


leaders, state, and 


Succeeding programs included “Go 
Slow, Women at Work,” interviews with 
a microbiologist, a civil engineer, and an 
automation expert on women in industry; 
“Woman A Political Promise? Threat? 
Disappointment?” interviews with the 
local Assistant District Attorney and 
another woman active in local politics, and 
“Women in Public Administration,” with 
Dr. Caroline Simon, New York Secretary 
of State. 

For more information about these pro- 
grams, write to Frances B. Williams, 236 
Salt Springs St., Fayetteville, N.Y. 


Sponsors Art Exhibit 


For the past three years, Schenectady, 
N.Y., art in 
through Twelve have had an unusual op- 
portunity to display their handiwork at 
an exhibit sponsored by the Schenectady 
Branch. School art supervisors in Sche- 
nectady and surrounding towns select the 
material to be displayed and AAUW or- 
ganizes and co-ordinates the show. The 


students Grades Seven 
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exhibit is held in a different school each 
year. 

Two innovations in this past year’s 
show were a teachers’ corner for their own 
art work and a demonstration room where 
students from participating schools worked 
in various art media. 

The exhibit was publicized by spot 
radio announcements, a student art dem- 
onstration on a TV show, and articles 
in both newspapers. The 
co-operated by sending out fliers via the 
students and the branch publicized the 


local schools 


shows to branch members through news- 
letters. 


For Children Under Six 


As part of a long study of existing (and 
inadequate) conditions in local schools 
for children under six, the Greenville 
[S.C.] Branch recently published State- 
ment on Schools for Children Aged Three 
Years to Six: In the Interest of Improved 
Facilities and Education. 

The booklet first deals with existing 
legislation, both permissive and 
mandatory, for under-sixers. It then lists 


state 


in some detail certain minimal standards 
for kindergartens and nursery schools in 
terms of pupil to teacher ratio, caliber and 
training of staff, physical facilities, health 
services, and so on. 

The study project which culminated in 
this booklet was originally launched with 
one definite aim: Improvement of schools 














information on Association policy, Board action, 
and the like—DR, PAULINE TOMPKINS 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) eligibility problems, foreign degrees, branch 
membership policies, and branch organization — 
MRS. RUTH B. BARNES 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—RECORDS SUPERVISOR 
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A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


for three-to-sixers through legislation. Then, 
according to South Carolina State Divi- 
President Mrs. Holmes Frederick, 
followed years of promotion, preparation, 
and discussion about bills: 


sion 


When it became obvious that no legislation 
would be possible now, nor perhaps for sev- 
eral years because of other problems relating 
to education, we did not drop it, but tried to 
make the best possible use of the material 
under existing circumstances. 
The branch believes that their effort will 
result in recognition of the need for im- 
proved standards and that later, when 
legislation can be employed to raise 
standards, they will have helped pave 
the way. At the very least, they point out 
that the general public and those responsi- 
ble will be much better informed. 


Automation Kit 


** Automation: A Study Kit on the Present 
Industrial Evolution” is a new publica- 
tion prepared by the Social and Econom- 
ics Issues committee of the Michigan 
State Division for branch use. Booklets 
on automation and its problems were con- 
tributed by such diverse organizations as 
Ford Motor Company, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the UAW- 
CIO, and the Detroit News. 

Also in the kit is a 


copy of former 


Governor G. Mennen Williams’ message 
to the state legislature on the role of the 
state in the age of automation. Other 


Orders for publications —SECRETARY FOR PUBLI- 
CATIONS 


Program and other matters related tio AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate associate, 
as indicated on page 192 of this JOURNAL 


Fellowships applications, awards, and adminis- 
tration —DR. RUTH ROETTINGER 


Journal Editor, publications, public relations— 
MISS ELIZABETH PHINNEY; Publicity —MRS, MARY 
B. BOYETTE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 
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materials are a letter to branch SEI chair- 
men explaining why and how they should 
use the kit, a suggested study outline, 
film and publication references, and an 
annotated bibliography. 

The Michigan SEI committee financed 
sixty-five copies of the kit for twenty-five 
dollars and each branch chairman was 
given a free copy. For more information 
write to Mrs. Harold Dickieson, 375 
Elmwood Drive, Dearborn, Mich. Al- 
though complete copies of the kit are not 
available, there are free extra copies of the 
study outiime, bibliography, film refer- 
ences, and publication references. 


irt Loan Project 


Good paintings are as easy to borrow 
as good books. The Arcadia [Cal.| Branch 
makes it possible for its community to 
do this through an art loan project initi- 
ated by the branch two years ago. The 
project is co-sponsored by AAUW and 
Friends of the Library, who make avail- 
able on loan to library patrons a collec- 
tion of some thirty paintings by approxi- 
mately fifteen local artists. 

Public 


that the loan period has been shortened 


response was so enthusiastic 


in order to accommodate the increasing 
number of interested patrons. 


Never Underestimate 


The Legislative Committee of the Wil- 
mington [Del.] Branch, which has long 
been studying Delaware’s fiscal problems 

i.e. deficits, tax evaders, inefficient pur- 
chasing — recently provided the state 
legislature with two out of four witnesses 
who testified in favor of establishing a 
state department of finances under the 
executive branch. (At present the state 
legislature is responsible for fiscal op- 
eration.) 

The two AAUW 


presented a forceful argument, according 
to local papers, but were commended on a 


witnesses not only 


better grasp of the basic issues involved 
than other experts who testified. 
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International Travel 
and 
Tour Reservations 


(No Service Charge) 


Goody's World Travel, Inc. 
605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


' Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY $50 to $500 — 
& 4 with this winning plan that has been so successful 
in Ladies’ Clubs, Sunday School Classes, Sororities, 
Lodges, etc 
money risks 
You and your group can offer Coastline Nylon 
Hosiery, a quality best seller. Supplies are sent and 
you pay only after the merchandise is soid and the 
customer satisfied; unsold lots may be returned 
We'll gladly send you all details and returnable 
samples to show at your next meeting. Please write 
and give name of organization, name, address of 
President and Treasurer. Mall a postcard TODAY! 


COASTLINE HOSIERY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 354 — Dept. A Lewes, Delaware 


(Your club will have no outlays or 


AAUW and IFUW 


PINS AND CHARMS 


Both AAUW and 
1FUW pins and 
charms come in sterl- 
ing silver, gold-filled 
and in 10 karat gold. 
The charms, which 
have a link for a 
bracelet, can also be 
worn on a chain as 
a necklace. The pins 
come with safety 
catches. 


Iver $2.25 


10 Korat G 


CHARM $9.00 
Prices include Federal Tax 


Order From Secretary for Publications 
2401 Virginia Avenue N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


Make check payable to AAUW 





The devoted a full 
editorial column titled “‘Special Kind of 
Housewife”? to Mrs. Winfield Heckert, 
who was one of the AAUW witnesses, 
quoting her testimony at length. Praising 


same hewspaper 


her informed interest (and mentioning her 
AAUW branch affiliation and previous 
service on AAUW’s national Legislative 
Committee), the editorial concluded: 
Citizens of |her interest] and leadership in 
Delaware’s fiscal situation are none too nu 
merous. Hence we can be glad of [her] testi 
mony. She has been speaking widely in 
behalf of state governmental reform. Enough 
said? 


Integrated Program on Africa 


How does an integrated AAUW state pro- 
gram work? Very well, according to both 
the Virginia and North Carolina State 
Divisions, who have successfully planned 
and launched an integrated study pro- 
‘Africa South of the Sahara.” 

Virginia’s program, now in its second 


gram on 


year, originally served as a pilot project 
for an integrated study which would al- 
low all of AAUW’s subject matter fields to 
converge on the many problems relating 
to economic development of underdevel- 
oped areas. Initiated by vote of the state 
convention, the program was launched 
with a state workshop, plus five area 
workshops embracing all of Virginia's 
thirty-three branches. Bibliographies were 
prepared and philosophy, programming, 


debated. 
study materials were written to 


and implementation Special 
assist 
all subject matter areas to look at various 
aspects of the subject. The Department of 
Economic and Foreign Affairs of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was very helpful in 
pointing out study areas and suggesting 
study resources. 

The second year program was kicked 
off in a letter from the Virginia IR chair 
man to all branch IR chairmen and branch 
presidents, spelling out the year’s pro 
gram and including very detailed aids: A 
tentative outline of the state workshop 
program, an extensive bibliography and 
suggestions on how to use it, a detailed 
plan for IR chairmen in getting the co- 
operation of other branch subject matter 
chairmen in an integrated study on branch 
level. 

North Carolina, stimulated by the con- 
cept of focus in the International Rela 
tions program on the emerging nations of 
\sin-and Africa, and also by the Virginia 
Division’s successful experience with in 
tegrated programming, undertook a simi 
lar program for 1960-61. A notable assis! 
was given to the planning of their program 
by Dr. Eleanor F. Dolan, Higher Educa 
tion Associate. Dr. Dolan, at the request 
of Dr. Dorothy B. Robins, IR Associate, 
compiled a bibliography on “ Higher Edu 
cation South of the Sahara”’ as a resource 
for the Higher Education aspect of the 
State Division’s co-ordinated study. 


RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


The following form is suggested to those who wish to make gifts or bequests to the 
Educational Foundation Research Endowment Fund: 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Research Endowment Fund 


{merican 


of the 


{ssociation of University Women Educational 


Foundation, a nonprofit corporation organized under the laws 


of the District of Columbia, the sum of 


dollars. 
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AAUW COMMITTEES 


The President and General Director are ex-officio members of these committees 


Program Development and Research 


Chairman: Dr. Janet MacDona.p, Hollins College, 
Hollins College, Va 


The members of this committee consist of the Chair 
men of the Committees on Higher Education, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education, International 
Relations, Status of Women, Social and Economi 


Issues, the Arts, and Mass Media 


Membership 


(Chairman: Mrs. Derrick A 64 Ordale 
Bivd., Pittsburgh 28, Pa 
Mrs. Wave E. Sxaurtverr, 
Cleveland 19, Ohio 
Mrs. Martrna F 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Dean KaTHARINE CATER, 
Auburn, Ala. 
Mrs. WituiaMm E 
Meriden, Conn 
Mrs. R. D 
Mont 


SHERMAN 


17801 Landseer Rd... 


CARMICHAEL, 934 Watauga St., 


Auburn University, 


Garpner, 204 East Main St., 


SuoipLey, 305 Main St., Miles City, 


Fellowships Program 


Chairman: Dr. Buancue H. Dow, President, Cottey 
‘ ollege, Nevada, Mo 


Committee members are the respective Chairmen 
be llow 


of the Committees on Fellowships Awards, 
ships Funds, and International Grants 


Fellowships Awards 


EvisaBeTH Kime ac, 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J 

Dr. R. Frorence Brinkiey, Dean, The Woman's 
College, Duke University, Durham, N. 

Dr. Mitprep Trorrer, 
School of Medicine, 
Louis, Mo 

Dr. Guapys Boone, Professor of Economics, 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va 

Sister Diena Birmincuam, O.5.B., College of St 
Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn 

Dr. Ruta J. Dean, Professor of French, Mt 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Dr. Evetyn Boyp Coutirns, 320 East 
Los Angeles 11, Calif 


Chairman: Dr Educational 


Professor of Anatomy, 


Washington University, St 


Sweet 


Hol- 


47th Place, 
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Dr. Srrarpice Der Nersessian, Dunbarton Oaks 
Research Library, 1703 32d St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C 

Dr. Paorse Morrison, Department of Govern- 
ment, Barnard College, Columbia University, New 


York 27, N.Y. 


Fellowships Funds 


Chairman: Dr. Ernet M. Barser, 
Ave., Evanston, Il. 

Mrs. Cuarves E. Suumare, 5105 East lliff, Denver 
22, Colo. 

Mrs. Bengamin F 
Columbus 21, Ohio 
Mrs. Nevitte T. Massa 
nut Creek, Calif 


2636 Walnut 


Hazen, 2325 Andover 


Rd., 


1611 Orchard Lane, Wal- 


International Grant 


Ruts Wooprurr, Professor of 
Economics, University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N.H 

Dr. Connie M 
22, N.Y. 

Dr. Carotine Mercer, Professor of English, Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 

Dr. Lucy W. Pickerr, Professor of 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Dre. Heten M 1117 
Boulder, Colo 

De. Anes ALLEN, Director, Division of Science and 
Mathematics, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz 


Chairman: Dr 


Guton, 147 KE. 50th St 


. New York 


Chemistry, 
Mass 


RICHARDSON, Lincoln P., 


Bylaws 


Mrs 
south Orange, N.J 
Mrs. Wituiam Haupt, 546 N 
Angeles 4, Calif 

Mrs. C. R. Davisson, 311 First St., Weston, W.Va 
Mrs. LeRoy Staap, 315 23rd St. N., Great Falls, 
Mont 

Miss Bertua WELLHAUSEN, 
Sioux ( ity 3, lowa 

Dr. Lituuan W. Stimson, Associate Professor, De 
partment of Geology 


Chairman: ARNE 


Fisuer, 34 Elm Court, 


Mariposa, Los 


1705 West 16th St., 


and Geography, The Uni 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 


Continued on next page) 





Elementary and Secondary Education 


Chairman: Dr. Maycie K. SoutsHatt, Professor of 
Elementary Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tenn 

Mrs. Leon Lamet, 305 Polk, Warsaw, III 

Mrs. Leonarp E. Campsect, County Superin 
tendent, Madison County Public Schools, Madison, 
Neb 

Dr. Marcia Epwarps, Associate Dean, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn 

Miss Nancy Jane Day, 3210 Duncan St., Columbia 
S.C 

Dr. Toetma Barnes, Principal, Wilmington Junior 
High School, 1700 Gulf Ave., Wilmington, Calif 


Status of Women 


Chairman: Miss YsaBe. Forker, 2724 W 
Bakersfield, Calif 

DEAN AUDREY kK WILp! R, Albion ( ollege, Albion, 
Mich 

Mrs. James E. Buve, 395 Albion St., Denver, Colo 
Mrs. Wiitt1am R. Hinswaw, 140 Kline Blvd., 
Frederick, Md 

Miss Guiapys [Rene 
Bldg., Miami 82, Fla 
Mars. C. B. Wives, 440S. Lake Dr., Watertown, $.D 


19th St., 


Waite, Suite 1514, DuPont 


International Relations 


Chairman: Dr. M. Marion 
N.E., Seattle 15, Wash 
Mrs. Wituam H 
Alamos, N.M. 

Dr. Isaspet R. Assort, Dean, Western 

Women, Oxford, Ohio 

Dr. Louise Hoisorn, The Crest, Old Norwich Rd 
Quaker Hill, Conn 

Dr. Katuertne M. Racen, Professor of History, 
San Diego State College, San Diego 15, Calif 

Mrs. Epwin P 2010 Spottswood Rd., 
Charlottesville, Va 


Spector, 8012 20th St 


CHAMBERS, 2462 36th St., Los 


JORDAN 


Ex-officio member: Mrs. Austin P. Evans, AAUW 
Observer at the United Nations. Hotel Master. 310 
Riverside Dr., New York 25, N.Y 


Social and Economic Issues 


Chairman: Dr. OreEN M. Rvept, Southwest Mis 
souri State College, Springfield, Mo 
Miss Nina Miauionico, 318-320 
Birmingham 8, Ala 
Mrs. Cuartes M 
Wash 

Dr. ELeaNor J. pe Borer, Professor of Economics, 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex 

Dr. Katuertne D. Lower, Director, Graduate 
Department of Social Work and Social Research, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa 


Massey Bldg., 


Rice, 808 16th St., Bellingham, 
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Dr. Vireinta B. Stoan, Department of Economics, 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N.M 


Arts 


Chairman: Dr 
Mankato, Minn 
Mrs. Fioyp V. Cornasy, 18151 Gleada St., Hunt 
ington Beach, Calif 

Mrs. Rosert Y 
Salem, Ore 

Mrs. Date M. DeLarrtscu, Box 349, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La 
Mrs. Tuomas Dierricn, 621 N 
Appleton, Wisc 

Miss Katuerine C. Davies, Chairman, Division 
of Fine Arts, Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn 


Evocenta M. Ooxe, 111 Ellis Ave., 


THornton, 2895 Alvarado Ter 


Sampson t., 


Legislative Program 


Chairman: Mrs. Waiter M 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill 

Mrs. Wriuram Nasa, 410 Fairfax Ave., Little Rock 
Ark 

Miss Lucite Lepwirn, 1631 J St., Apt. 301, Lincoln 
&, Neb 

Mrs. Cart A 
N.C. 

Mrs. Raymonp F 
Arlington 6, Va 


Barn, 175 Linden 


Pionk, 84 Linden Ave., Asheville. 


Peissier, 3036 S. Abingdon St., 


This committee also includes the Chairmen of the 
Committees on Higher Education, Elementary and 
Secondary International Relations, 
Status of Women, Social and Economic Issues, and 


Mass Media 


Education, 


Higher Education 


Chairman: Dr. Eunice Roserts, Indiana Universit 
Bloomington, Ind 

Dr. Essix Warre Conn, 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo 


Professor of Chemistry 


Dr. ANN Corner, Professor of Business, Central 
State ¢ ollege, Edmond, Okla 

Dr. Lucttte Grirrira, Professor of History, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala 

Dr. Marcaret Harcrove, Dean of Students, Mary 
Washington College of the University of Virginia, 
Fredericksburg, Va 





LADIES—Do you want to be patriotic and still enjoy a 
unique experience? Retard the outflow of gold from the 
U.S. by spending your vacation dollar in America, on a 
gvest-cattle ranch located along a mountain fishing 
from Yellowstone Park. Ox Yoke 


Ranch, Emigrant, Montana. 


stream 25 miles 


AAUW Journat 





Dr. R. Jean Brown eg, Acting Dean, 
of Liberal Arts for Women, 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Dr. Marcarer C. Facry, Associate 
dents, Chico State ¢ ollege, Chico, Calif 
Dr. Irene Ho.Lienseck, Professor of 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland, Ore 
Dr. Mavis L. Hotes, Associate Dean of Student 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 


University of Pennsy! 


Dean of 


Stu 


scrence, 


lowa 


Mass Media 


Chairman: Mrs. Vera Lee Suitrn, Shepherd College 
Shepherdstown, W.Va 
Mrs. Hotmes Freperick, 
Greenville, 5.4 
Mrs. Joun C 
Paul 5, Minn 
Miss Marrua A. Gasie, 
Board of 
t., Philadelphia 3, Pa 
Dr. Ecreanor Hoaa, 102 E. 11th St 
Mrs. Pacuine W. Rivers, 2 W 
23, N.Y 


326 Chick Rd., 


“springs 


Fro.iicner, 1712 Lincoln Ave., St 
Director of 


Education, 


and 
21st 


Radio 


Television, Parkway at 


, Emporia, Kan 
67th St., New York 


Life as it was in the eighteenth century is re-enocted 


Con 
xy enroll for a special tour to this 


156-67 


almost daily in Colonial Williamsbura. AAUW 


vention visitors mw 


historic spot lsee page 


Marcu 1961 


The ¢ ollege 


TRAVEL TIPS 
{Oucy i 


> 


17 days? 23? 45? Turn them all 
into thrilling ‘ Micon Magnifiques” 
with a unique Air France tour! 


Make every vacation day a perfect day and 
save so much time and money, too, with ex- 
citing new Air France “Vacances Magnifiques.” 


A Grand Tour, for Example 
Imagine visiting eight European countries in 
just 26 days, for only $945.60* from New 
York! This includes your round-trip overseas 
flight on Air France Jet, your hotels, even 
sightseeing! Or you can take an escorted Eu- 
ropean tour, visiting six countries in 23 days 
for $1,180.20* complete from New York. 


On Your Own 


For you who have driving ambitions, Air 
France offers exclusive Fly and Drive Tours 
of Europe and the British Isles, including itin- 
erary, hotels, meals, taxes, tips, everything! 
Go for 17 to 45 days, from $821.30* complete 
from New York. Or fly Europe to your heart’s 
content with Air France’s Extra-City Stopover 
Plan—it costs no more than the round-trip 
ticket to your farthest city! 


Dancing in the Isles 

Yearning for even farther away places? Pic- 
ture yourself—no, actually go!—for 14 idyllic 
days to the South Sea Islands. Fly T*A+I from 
Los Angeles to Tahiti via Hawaii, visit Samoa, 
Fiji, Mooréa, enjoy native dances, exotic 
feasts, incomparable beaches and blue, blue 
lagoons. Only $1,170* from Los Angeles. 


Stretching Things 

All Air France “Vacances Magnifiques” per- 
mit optional side trips for very little extra 
and everything, from start to finish, is payable 
later! But now is the time to get your 
“Vacances Magnifiques” 1961 planning 
from your Air France Travel 
through the coupon below! 


free 
kit 


gent, or 


* All rates quoted based on Economy round-tri 


REN SRANCS JET 


Fis Colette d’Orsay, AIR FRANCE 
683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York | 
Please send me free Air France “Vacances | 
Magnifiques” 1961 vacation planning kit 
| Pe aattiinimntiiiiatinnvninnin . _ 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President: Dr, Anna L, 
NW Washington 7, D.« 


Rose Hawkes, 2401 Virginia Ave 


First Vie 
tion Program Development and Research: Dr 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Va 


president and Chairman of the Co 


1 ss0x 


Janer L. Mac 


DONALD 


of the Committ m Mer 


SHERMAN, 64 Ordale Boulevard 


Second Vice-president and Chairma 
Mrs. Derrick A 
Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 


bership 


Recording Secretary: Da. Minnie M 
College, Emporia, Kan 


Miicer, K 


Teacher 


Mas, Cmarut 
way, Schenectady 9, N.Y. 


lreasurer Concorotia, 1704 Lexir 
Vice-presidents From the Regions 


V. Atlantic: Mas. Hersert W 
Conn., Del., Me., Mas 


ANDERSON, Prospectville, Pa 
Pe Mice Etalline Dtetec i tine Gales Ve 


S. Atlantic: Mas. Dove tas TomKies, 166 Woodland Drive 
W.Va. (D.C Fl Ga., Md., N.( Sx... % 


Huntington, 
W.Va. 


V.E. Central: Miss Avice I 
Arbor, Mich. (Il., Ind 


1309 Preseo 
Mich., Ohio, Wis 


BEEMAN 


S.E. Central 
Memphis 


Miss Fiona Rawts 
Tenn Ala., Ky., La 


Memphis State I 
Miss 


iwersity 
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V. 4. Central 
Road 


9700 Londor 


N.D.,5.D 


Mas. Lawrence F, Scaneiper 
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lowa 


S.W. Central: 
Parkway 


Newman, 4740 
Kan., Mo., Okla 


Dr. Gravys Hicks 
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Eant A. Freprickson, 357 East 
Utah (Colo... N.M., Utah, Wyo. 


Rocky Mountain: Mas 
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NV. Pacific: Dr 
Wash. 


MARION 
Idaho 


Fisn Cox, 4510 54th Ave., N.E., 
Mont., Ore., Wash., Alaska 


Seattle 5, 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Da. Pautine Tomexins, General Director 
Miss Eveanor J. Stec, Controller 
Director 


Dr. Ruta Roerrincer f the Fellowships Program 


Associates 


Dr. Eveanon F, Dotan, 


Murs. 


1AUW Research 


Higher Education, 


Arison Gauss Be rr, Legislative Program 


Dra. Dororny B. Rostns, International Relations 


Miss Curistine M, Hewic, Elementary and Secondary Edu 


Mas. Lorraine Hepeerc Torres, Status of Women 


Mas. 
gram Development 


Miss Mary- 


Evita H. Saerrarp, Social and Economic Issues, Pro 


AVERETT Seecye, Arts Resource Center 


Miss Ecizaneta Patwnney, Publications and Public Relations 


7, D.C. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


FEderal 8-4300 


WiInturor 
Calif 


Townsenn, 4520 Pepper 


Ariz., Calif., Nev., Hawaii 


Committee Chairmen 


Higher 


versity 


Educatio Dr. Eunice ¢ 
Bloomington, Ind 


Fellowships Program: Da. Buancut 
College, Nevada, Me« Addre inquiries regarding fk 
to 2401 Virginia Ave., N.W.,. Washington D.« 


Dow, President 


Legislative Progra Mir 
Oak Park, Ill 


Warren M. Bain, 175 Lind 


International Relations: Da. M 
Se., NE Seattle | VW ast 


M anion 


Elementary and Secondary lucation: Dr 


Mayer K 
chers, Nashville 
Status of Women: Miss Y 
St.. Bakersfield, Calif 


anen H, Forxen, 2724 W 


Social and Econ Issu De 


mi Ones M 
Missouri State Colleg 


Springfield, M 


Ruepi, So 


irts: Da. Evcenia M. Oore, LLL Ellis Ave... Mankato, Mi 


Mass Media 


Shepherdstown 


Mrs. Vera Lepr 
W.Va. 


Sauira, Shepherd College 


Bylaws: Mus 


N.J. 


Anne Fisuen, 34 Elm Court, South 


Ex-officio Members 


General Director: Da. Pautine Tompkins 


Controller: Miss Eveanon J. Sine 


Miss Frances E. Burten, Mass Media 
Mas. Ruts B. Barnes 


Miss Murrec F, Haas, Librarian 


Membership 


Special Assistants 


Mas. Mary B. Boverre, Publicity and Publications 


Miss Marcaret Burnett, Special 
Directors 
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Director 
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Food Services 
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Lucy Spaulding 


1899-1959 


ornia, bequeathed hey estute to the A Al \\ 
the funds received, the Fellowships Program 


Committee has established th A Spauld ng Fell mwship Thus will be extended 
the influence of o dicated her life to education 

Born in Minneapolis, she was named for her great aunt Lucy Larcum, the 
Kngland pot I \ I ane vas educated in 4 aliforn a“ With “au maste rs 
from the Um 1 0 ilifo a, she entered a teaching career of thirty-five ‘ 

I] but two of which were spent in the Santa Rosa High School. Her special field 
was American literature. She took a promine nt part in the work of two organiza- 


ions, the Ce tral California Couneil of Peachers of English and AAT \ In AAI W, 


] 


she serve las branch president, state historian, and ce legate t several CONVENTIONS, 


among them the 1957 national convention in Boston and the 1959 IFUW Con- 
ference in Helsink 


Miss Spaulding was acclaimed by both co nd studet as a superior 


teacher, with a keen nd, a strong sense of duty, a gre: ‘ oung peopl 
She was a \ Is e pel » exceptionally 1 HSIN auty whether she 
poem ol Hleine’s, a thovel Vy, ora Shake 


r beque st, the cause of lucation "\ na significant 


The following form of be quest Is suggested to those who wish to make 


the Fellowships Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give, devise. and bequeath to the Fellowships Fund of 
the American Association of University Women Educational 
Foundation to be held and administered in 
accordance with the terms of the Deed of Trust establishing 


said Fund. 





College and University Facts and Figures 
Women and Higher Education 


The Community Junior College 

Higher Education, Africa South of Sa- 
hara: 

College Is Financially Possible 

Choice Readings of Last Ten Years 


Changing Africa, 
Introduction to India, 


The World’s Refugees: Everyone's Con- 
cern, 


The Newspaper: Behind the Printed Page. 


Television Teaching in Hagerstown. 


The College Woman and the Mass Media. 


Children and Television in Syracuse. 


Writing. 
Music. 
Branch Arts Resources. 


Living Theatre. 


AAUW Adopts Its Legislative Program; 
AAUW Implements Its Legislative Pro- 
gram. ' 


Resume of AAUW Legislative Activity. 


Legislative Roundup. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO SECRETARY FOR PUB 


ATIONS, 2401 


Issues in Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


Modern Foreign Language Kit 


Educational Standards for Children Under 
Six. t. 19 ¢ t 


The Gifted and Education. A ki! 
Guidance. / 


Current Issues Kit, 


Aging Kit. 


Social and Economic Issues. 


Money Management Portfolio. 


Suggestions for 
Study Groups, 


Money Management 


The Law and Today’s Woman, by 


Education for Leadership 


Investment in Creative Scholarship, 


Names Remembered Through AAUW 
Fellowships, ; 


Acknowledgment Cards. 


AAUW Fellowships. 
The Fellowships Program: 


VIRGINIA AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON 7 


Make checks payable to AAUW 





